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INTRODUCTION 


During  the  last  few  years  my  sister,  Carole,  and  my  Aunt  Zula  Biggs  have  urged  Grandma 
and  Grandpa  Crismon  to  write  their  life  stories.  About  three  years  ago,  Grandma  promised  they 
would  write  them  and  they  began  soon  after  the  promise  was  made.  First,  they  started  with 
Grandpa’s  life  writing  down  various  life  experiences  as  they  entered  his  mind.  Grandpa  came  in 
from  the  fields  at  different  times  clearly  remembering  a  childhood  incident.  Grandma  would  stop 
her  housework  to  write  down  the  incident  while  it  was  fresh  on  his  mind.  After  they  had  recorded 
Grandpa’s  outstanding  life  events,  they  arranged  them  in  the  order  of  their  occurences,  as  well 
as  Grandpa  could  remember.  Then  Grandma  proceeded  to  write  her  own  life  story  in  the  same 
manner  as  Grandpa  had.  He  helped  her  word  the  sentences  just  as  they  thought  they  should  be. 

They  continued  to  work  together  until  they  had  completed  Grandma’s  life,  their  courtship 
days,  and  their  married  life.  It  took  them  nearly  two  years  to  write  their  life  stories  which  were 
completed  during  the  spring  of  1961.  Although  Grandpa  and  Grandma  were  not  expecting  their 
stories  to  be  published  when  they  wrote  them,  they  are  now  anxiously  waiting  for  the  bound 
copies  to  be  published  which  will  be  given  to  their  children,  grand-children,  and  close  relatives 
and  friends.  Both  of  their  stories  are  published  in  their  own  words,  just  as  they  remembered  and 
recorded  them. 

I  am  very  proud  of  my  grandparents’  life  stories  and  will  always  treasure  the  events  of  their 
lives.  They  have  given  their  decendants  much  to  live  up  to.  I  think  of  them  as  a  well-organized 
team,  one  that  has  always  been  good,  hard-working,  and  stable.  Because  of  them  I  have  a  strong 
feeling  of  family  security.  They  taught  their  children  the  meaning  of  work  and  to  do  well  what¬ 
ever  job  they  were  doing.  Their  home  is  one  of  harmony.  My  father  highly  complimented 
Grandpa  when  he  said  he  had  never  heard  his  father  raise  his  voice  to  his  mother. 

I  thank  them  in  behalf  of  all  their  children  and  grand-children  for  their  fine  lives  and  for  the 
rich  heritage  which  we,  as  their  decendants,  appreciate  and  enjoy. 


Joyce  Helen  Crismon, 

Daughter  of  Oscar  Virgil  Crismon 
November  4,  1962 
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THIS  IS  MY  LIFE 
Charles  B  Crismon 


Early  Years  as  a  Small  Child 


I  was  born  on  the  twenty-fourth  of  February,  1880,  on  the  northwest  forty  of  the  homestead. 
Today  it  is  near  the  George  Haws’  house  on  North  Gilbert  Road.  It  was  an  adobe  house  —  five 
rooms  and  a  hallway.  Two  rooms  had  shake  roof.  The  rest  of  the  building  was  a  flat  roof  made 
of  lumber  covered  with  mud  and  straw.  Mother  said  they  just  got  the  roof  on  in  time  for  me  to 
be  born. 


Josephine,  Mother,  and  Ada  about  1876 


Sister  Louise,  Sister  Ada, 
Brother  Frank,  about  1887 


My  brother  Frank  was  born  on  the  nineteenth  of  March,  1882.  We  were  pals  all  through  our 
lives. 

When  Mother  was  away  my  oldest  sister  Josephine  was  a  second  mother  to  me.  She  took 
care  of  me.  She  babied  me  and  spoiled  me.  All  I  had  to  do  was  bawl  and  I  would  get  anything  1 
wanted. 

One  day  Mother  went  to  Phoenix.  She  left  me  with  Josephine.  I  was  a  nursing  baby.  The 
river  came  up;  they  couldn’t  get  back  for  several  days.  Josephine  would  get  up  in  the  night  and 
feed  me  and  make  sugar  tits  for  me.  That  was  a  great  thing  for  babies  those  days.  She  had  to  do 
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this  for  some  time,  so  that  was  when  they  weaned  me. 


Josephine  and  her  husband,  Louis  Ellsworth,  about  1888. 


She  had  me  spoiled  so  bad,  when  they  would  rock  me  in  the  cradle  1  would  put  my  weight  on 
my  head  and  feet  and  stick  up  my  belly.  That  would  make  me  flop  back  and  forth  and  make  the 
cradle  hard  to  rock. 

One  winter  morning  Mother  was  going  down  to  turn  out  the  chickens  and  turkeys.  I  bawled 
to  go  with  her.  Mother  went  on.  Josephine  put  a  red  nuby  (hood)  on  me.  I  started  down  the 
path.  Mother  had  turned  them  out.  1  didn’t  get  very  far  until  the  old  Tom  Turkey  met  me  and 
played  football  with  me. 

When  we  would  come  to  the  table  to  eat  I  would  want  a  certain  plate  and  want  my  food  on  a 
certain  spot  on  the  plate.  If  they  didn’t  put  it  on  the  right  spot  I  would  bawl  and  point  my  finger 
and  say,  “I  want  it  right  there.”  So  they  would  put  it  on  the  right  spot.  Father  would  say, 
‘‘Oh,  give  it  to  the  child.”  “I  knew  it  then  and  I  feel  now  that  the  right  spot  should  of  been  on 
the  seat  of  my  pants.” 

When  Josephine’s  boy  friends  would  come  to  take  her  to  the  dance,  while  she  was  getting 
ready  I  would  entertain  them  by  matching  pennies.  When  they  would  leave  to  go  to  the  dance  I 
would  keep  his  hat  so  I  would  be  sure  he  would  bring  her  back.  I  would  take  it  to  bed  with  me. 
Next  morning  it  would  always  be  gone. 

They  had  a  melon  patch  about  200  yards  from  the  house.  When  Josephine  would  go  out  to 
get  melons  she  would  take  me  with  her.  While  she  was  picking  what  she  wanted  I  would  pick  a 
couple.  She  would  carry  hers  in  her  apron.  I  would  get  one  in  each  arm.  Then  she  would  pick 
me  up  and  carry  me  too. 

Another  time  Mother  went  to  Fort  McDowell;  she  left  me  with  Mary  Ann  Steele.  She  put  me 
to  bed  with  her  little  girl  Louie.  I  bawled  all  night  long  —  kept  her  awake.  1  was  scared  to 
death  of  her.  If  she  had  said  one  word  or  even  stepped  on  the  floor  she  wouldn’t  of  heard  another 
sound  out  of  me. 
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Our  Indian  Friends 


The  folks  had  a  sorghum  mill  and  evaporator.  They  raised  sorghum  and  made  molasses. 
We  lived  by  the  Indian  reservation.  The  Indians  would  come  at  night,  take  the  fence  down,  drive 
our  cows  out,  take  them  over  on  the  reservation,  and  shut  them  up  in  a  corral.  When  the  folks 
would  go  to  get  the  cows  che  Indians  would  want  molasses  before  they  would  let  them  have  them. 
They  gave  them  molasses  for  a  few  times.  Finally,  they  got  tired  of  this.  So  when  they  came 
for  the  molasses  (There  was  two  bucks  and  two  squaws  with  ollas  on  their  heads.  The  men  had 
long  hair  and  wore  nothing  but  a  G— string.  The  women  also  had  long  hair  and  would  have  a  long 
piece  of  calico  wrapped  around  them  from  the  arm  pits  down.)  my  two  older  brothers  Oscar  and 
Dave  instead  of  giving  them  the  molasses,  they  gave  them  a  few  lashes  with  a  buggy  whip  and 
a  lash  whip  then  they  picked  them  up  by  the  hair  and  loin  cloth  and  stood  them  on  their  heads 
in  a  furrow  that  had  water  in  they  had  made  to  plant  trees  in.  Then  they  kicked  them  in  the  seat 
and  told  them  to  go  home.  They  went  home!  In  about  three  hours,  four  bucks  came  back.  Three 
had  bows  and  spiked  arrows.  The  other  one  had  a  rifle.  They  hid  behind  the  molasses  mill. 
Dave  was  in  the  yard  cutting  wood.  The  first  he  knew  of  them  a  spiked  arrow  went  through  the 
brim  of  his  hat.  I  was  sitting  with  my  feet  on  the  ground  in  the  end  of  the  hallway.  Josephine 
came  and  grabbed  me  by  the  shoulders  and  took  me  in  the  house.  They  didn’t  have  a  gun  in  the 
house.  The  boys  were  afraid  to  leave  the  house  so  Josephine  went  out  a  window  in  the  opposite 
side  of  the  house  to  Billy  Crismon’s  to  get  one.  It  was  a  mile  to  go  there.  She  got  the  gun, but 
by  the  time  she  got  back  the  Indians  had  gone  but  not  until  they  had  shot  fifteen  or  twenty 
arrows.  As  a  rule  the  Indians  were  friendly,  but  they  did  have  an  appetite  for  molasses. 

The  Indians  lived  in  hogans  made  of  limbs  and  willows  plastered  with  mud.  They  raised  a 
little  wheat,  corn,  and  beans.  They  would  eat  rabbits  and  field  rats,  bloated  cows, different 
kinds  of  cactus  and  cactus  fruit,  and  different  kinds  of  vegetation  that  we  call  weeds. 


Life  at  Home  with  the  Family 

My  brother  Frank  and  I  amused  ourselves  playing  farming.  We  would  build  houses  and  corrals 
and  fences.  We  would  make  little  adobes  to  build  the  house,  lay  out  different  fields,  and  fence 
them.  We  made  the  fences  with  sticks  and  strings.  We  made  our  marbles  of  clay  mud  —  would 
bake  them  in  the  fire. 

My  brother  Frank  and  I  got  a  little  red  wagon  for  Christmas.  We  would  play  that  we  were 
freighters.  They  didn’t  have  to  worry  about  having  wood  in  the  house.  If  they  did  get  out,  all 
they  had  to  say  was  Josephine  would  make  us  a  rice  pudding  with  raisins  in.  We  wouldn’t  be 
long  getting  the  wood. 

Josephine  used  to  take  me  to  Sunday  School.  When  we  would  get  to  the  church  just  as  we 
were  going  in  the  door  some  boys  would  jump  around  the  corner  and  make  a  grab  at  me.  I  would 
grab  Josephine  by  the  skirts.  It  was  a  wonder  I  didn’t  pull  them  off  from  her.  I  guess  that  must 
be  the  reason  I  never  did  care  to  go  to  church. 

My  two  sisters  Ada  and  Louise  got  sick.  Mother  told  me  to  kill  a  chicken  so  she  could  make 
some  broth  for  them.  So  we  got  the  chicken.  Frank  held  the  chicken  by  the  legs  with  its  neck 
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over  the  block.  1  took  the  ax  and  struck  to  cut  the  head  off.  The  ax  glanced  and  struck  Frank’s 
foot  and  cut  three  toes  nearly  off.  Mother  took  him  to  Mesa  to  the  doctor.  Me  sewed  them  back 
on  without  him  having  any  anesthetic. 


Hermari  Crismon,  1895. 

Charles  B  Crismon. 

Mother  took  me  to  Barnett’s  to  have  my  picture  taken.  I  bawled  and  was  afraid  of  the  camera 
and  the  man  behind  with  that  black  cloth  they  would  put  over  their  head.  Finally,  they  told  me 
to  watch  —  a  little  red  bird  would  come  out.  So  I  straightened  up  and  they  got  the  picture. 

My  brother  Herm  bought  a  Indian  pony.  He  brought  him  home  and  tied  him  toa  hitching  post 
by  the  end  of  a  lasso  rope.  He  came  in  the  house  and  wanted  Josephine  to  come  and  see  his  new 
pony.  Of  course,  I  had  to  tag  along.  The  pony  got  scared  and  run  to  the  end  of  the  rope  and 
snapped  the  post  off.  It  flipped  the  rope  around  my  neck  and  dragged  me  about  seventy-five 
yards.  Then  it  crossed  an  irrigating  ditch.  The  end  of  the  post  must  of  hit  the  opposite  side  of 
the  ditch  because  the  rope  flipped  off  my  neck  and  left  me  in  the  ditch.  My  neck  was  burned 
raw  all  around.  They  put  salve  and  cotton  on  it  and  wrapped  it  up.  That  cotton  growed  to  my 
neck  for  I  picked  cotton  for  weeks. 

Hunting  Animals  for  Scalps 


In  those  days  the  coyotes  were  so  many  the  state  payed  a  bounty  of  $1  a  scalp.  When  the 
folks  butchered  a  animal  my  brother  Herm  would  take  the  entrails  about  200  yards  from  the  house 
—  put  strychnine  on  them.  I  have  seen  him  get  as  many  as  fifteen  in  the  one  night.  He  made  a 
business  of  this.  When  they  didn’t  kill  he  would  mix  strychnine  with  lard.  He  would  bore  holes 
in  pieces  of  two  by  four  and  fill  them  with  it.  The  coyotes  would  lick  this  and  it  would  kill  them. 
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In  those  days  the  gophers  were  so  bad  the  Mesa  Canal  payed  a  bounty  of  five  cents  a  scalp. 
The  canal  run  through  our  place.  I  bought  two  traps.  They  cost  twenty  cents  each.  That  was  a 
big  investment  in  those  days.  I  would  catch  as  many  as  four  in  twenty-four  hours.  1  would 
scalp  them  and  tack  them  on  a  board  to  dry.  About  once  a  month  I  would  take  them  to  Mesa  to 
Will  LeBaron.  He  was  the  one  that  payed  the  bounty.  Later  years  the  kids  got  off  easier  than 
I  did.  They  would  bring  in  the  tails.  When  irrigating  the  fields  the  gophers  would  get  drowned 
out.  They  would  catch  them,  cut  off  their  tail,  and  let  them  go.  That  way  they  would  raise  more 
gophers. 

This  Will  LeBaron  also  was  the  country  dentist.  He  had  a  pair  of  forceps  in  the  wall  behind 
the  counter.  Anyone  come  in  with  the  toothache  he  would  pull  it  out  free  for  them. 

Up  To  No  Good 

My  brother  Frank  and  I  and  Henry  Steele  went  over  to  the  old  Utah  Spill  swimming.  There 
was  a  deep  hole.  Frank  got  in  this  hole.  He  went  down  and  would  of  drowned.  Henry  Steele 
grabbed  him  by  the  hair  and  pulled  him  out. 

Pearce  Steele’s  mother  made  bread  for  the  men  that  were  making  the  old  Highland  Canal. 
He  would  take  the  bread  in  a  sheet  over  his  shoulder  to  their  camp  which  was  about  800  yards. 
One  day  when  Frank  and  I  were  running  wild  with  him,  he  took  us  to  where  he  had  hid  a  box  of 
dynamite  and  caps.  He  built  a  stick  fire  and  took  out  a  couple  of  sticks  of  dynamite.  He  lit 
them  —  gave  one  to  me  in  each  hand  —  also  gave  two  to  Frank  and  two  for  himself.  When  they 
burned  up  that  wasn’t  enough  excitement  for  him,  so  he  picked  up  the  can  with  dynamite  caps  in 
and  took  out  a  handful.  (Frank  and  I  had  sense  enough  to  run.)  He  threw  them  in  the  fire.  They 
instantly  exploded.  He  didn’t  have  time  to  run.  Fragments  of  them  hit  him  in  the  legs  and  cut 
them  quite  bad.  I  told  my  older  brother  Dave  about  this.  He  had  me  show  him  where  Pearce  put 
the  rest  of  it.  He  took  it  and  done  away  with  it  before  somebody  got  killed. 

One  day  the  folks  went  to  Mesa.  They  told  us  not  to  take  the  gun  out.  Soon  after  they 
left  we  took  the  old  muzzle  loader  shot  gun  and  stamped  some  powder  in  it,  cut  up  some  lead 
and  put  it  in,  and  put  caps  on.  Then  I  put  it  over  my  shoulder;  we  started  out  to  hunt.  Frank 
was  following  close  behind  me.  We  came  to  a  thicket  of  willows.  I  pushed  the  willows  aside 
to  get  through.  One  of  them  sprung  back  and  hit  the  hammer.  The  gun  weflt  off.  I  looked  around. 
Frank  was  laying  on  the  ground.  I  thought  for  a  minute  he  was  dead!  (He  was  just  getting  out 
of  the  way  of  the  shot)  It  didn’t  take  us  long  to  get  back  to  the  house  and  put  that  gun  up. 

The  post  office  was  in  Lehi.  The  folks  sometimes  would  send  me  on  a  pony  to  get  the  mail. 
As  I  was  passing  Bishop  Jones’  place  which  is  now  the  Japs  (Ishikawa  place),  a  bunch  of  boys 
about  my  age  would  gang  up  and  throw  rocks  at  me  as  I  would  go  by.  Herm  had  a  .22  pistol,  so 
one  day  unbeknown  to  my  folks  I  took  that  gun  —  run  it  down  inside  my  shirt  and  trousers.  As 
usual  the  gang  was  there.  They  had  the  rocks  ready  to  throw.  I  pulled  out  the  gun.  There  was 
no  rocks  thrown  from  then  on. 


The  Flood  of  1891 


The  1891  flood  came  and  flooded  the  biggest  part  of  the  ranch.  They  took  the  women  folks 
to  Mesa,  Us  boys  stayed  with  the  men.  They  dammed  off  the  holes  where  the  irrigating  ditches 
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went  through  the  old  Montezuma  bank  where  the  Mesa  Canal  was  first  built  to  keep  the  water 
from  washing  down  the  house.  There  was  about  two  acres  of  high  rocky  ground  the  water  didn’t 
flood.  The  rabbits  had  gathered  on  this  ground  which  had  never  been  cleared.  We  waded  from 
the  old  bank  to  this  high  spot  —  took  our  dogs  with  us  and  they  would  jump  the  rabbits.  When 
they  would  run  by  us,  we  had  a  club  about  two  feet  long  we  would  throw  and  kill  them. 


Ernest  Crismon,  1892 


My  brother  Ernest’s  house  was  built  on  the  south  side  of  the  quarter  on  high  ground.  The 
Mesa  Canal  broke  and  washed  it  down.  He  was  in  Utah  at  the  time. 

Hunting  Bobcats 


Frank  and  I  and  our  two  dogs  spent  a  lot  of  time  along  the  river.  The  dogs  would  trail  bob 
and  link  cats.  They  would  run  them  up  a  tree.  Then  we  would  shoot  them.  One  day  we  showed 
Will  LeBaron  and  his  brother  Bennie  the  pelts  of  these  animals.  They  got  quite  interested  and 
wanted  to  know  where  we  got  them.  We  told  them  to  come  out  some  day  and  we  would  show  them. 
So  one  day  they  came.  We  took  our  dogs.  They  went  with  us.  W'e  went  over  to  the  Utah  Spill 
gates  along  the  river.  We  told  them  we  would  sit  here  a  few  minutes  if  there  were  any  cats  here 
the  dogs  would  soon  have  them  in  the  trees.  Soon  the  dogs  barked.  We  went  down  there.  They 
had  two  in  one  tree.  We  killed  them.  Down  below  a  little  ways  they  barked  again.  We  went 
there  and  killed  another.  While  we  were  gathering  these  up  the  dogs  tracked  down  another  one 
and  run  it  up  a  tree.  Inside  of  twenty  minutes  we  had  four  cats.  These  men  felt  well  pleased 
with  their  trip.  They  thought  it  was  real  sport. 

One  day  we  went  up  the  river  hunting  bobcats.  It  was  about  half  way  between  Granite  Reef 
Dam  and  Arizona  Dam.  It  was  right  where  it  made  a  curve.  The  water  was  quite  deep  in  this 
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spot.  The  bank  was  covered  with  willows.  The  dogs  jumped  a  big  bobcat.  The  cat  jumped  in 
the  water  and  the  dogs  jumped  in  after  him.  The  cat  grabbed  each  dog  on  top  of  his  head  with 
his  front  feet.  He  was  sitting  pretty.  He  had  the  dogs’  heads  under  water.  We  could  see  he 
would  drown  them.  They  were  going  around  and  around.  We  didn’t  have  anything  but  a  six  shoot¬ 
er.  We  were  afraid  to  shoot  —  afraid  we  would  kill  one  of  the  dogs.  So  Frank  waded  out  in  the 
water  up  to  his  arm  pits  and  hit  the  cat  over  the  head  with  the  six  shooter.  So  the  cat  let  loose 
and  the  dogs  killed  the  cat. 


The  Dead  Filly 


I’m  going  to  tell  you  something  you  probably  won’t  believe.  I  wouldn’t  of  believed  it  myself 
if  I  hadn’t  of  seen  it  myself.  The  folks  had  a  filly.  She  was  about  three  years  old.  One  day 
Frank  and  I  was  out  scouting  around  in  the  field.  We  saw  her  laying  down.  She  looked  like  a 
bloated  cow.  Her  legs  were  in  the  air  and  her  eyes  were  glassy.  We  jumped  up  and  down  on 
her  stomach  and  took  clubs  and  pounded  her  stomach.  The  next  morning  there  she  was  standing 
in  the  field  with  a  little  colt  beside  her.  I  still  say  if  I  ever  saw  a  dead  animal  she  was  one  of 
them.  And  I  have  seen  a  lot  of  them. 


The  Schoolhouse 


The  school  I  went  to  was  one  big  adobe  room  with  three  windows  in  each  side  and  one  door 
in  each  end.  They  built  it  in  the  center  of  the  section.  At  that  time  there  were  only  four  families 
to  go  to  school.  Each  family  had  a  quarter  of  the  section.  One  day  there  was  a  light  earthquake. 
The  teacher  got  us  all  out  in  the  yard. 


Amusing  Childhood  Events 


One  time  my  brother  Dave  took  a  bite  off  of  his  friend’s  plug  of  tobacco.  (He  had  the 
measles,  but  Dave  didn’t  know  it.)  Soon  he  came  down  with  them.  Then  we  all  came  down  with 
them.  Mother  had  us  stay  in  bed  a  few  days.  Of  course,  we  had  to  have  a  drink  quite  often.  We 
would  get  it  ourselves.  On  the  way  there  was  a  looking  glass.  We  would  stop  to  see  how  we 
looked. 

Pearce  Steele  came  and  milked  the  cows.  He  slept  with  Herm.  He  wanted  to  get  the  mea¬ 
sles,  but  he  never  got  them. 

When  Josephine  had  her  first  child  Louvina,  Grandma  Phelps  was  the  midwife.  She  was  Aunt 
Loucretia  Pomeroy’s  grandmother.  She  smoked  a  corn  cob  pipe.  She  bought  the  plug  tobacco, 
would  whittle  it  off  in  small  pieces,  put  it  in  the  pipe  then  smoke  it.  She  made  me  the  first  hat 
I  ever  had.  It  was  made  of  wheat  straw.  I  would  gather  the  straws.  She  would  soak  them  in 
water  then  braid  them  in  a  flat  braid  then  sew  it  around  and  around.  It  was  a  big  floppy  hat. 
One  day  I  took  it  off  and  laid  it  down.  I  laid  down  to  the  ditch  to  get  me  a  drink.  When  I  got  up 
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we  went  on  up  the  ditch  fishing.  Finally,  1  thought  about  my  hat.  I  went  back  to  get  it  and  it 
was  gone.  1  am  sure  some  Indian  picked  it  up. 

This  was  where  I  got  my  first  taste  of  tobacco  —  watching  this  grandma  whittle  off  of  her 
plug  to  put  in  her  pipe.  So  I  snitched  a  little  to  see  what  it  tasted  like. 

Then  Dave  chewed  plug  tobacco.  When  we  would  get  a  chance  we  would  get  a  little  off  of 
his.  We  were  real  foxy!  When  he  would  bite  it  off  we  would  bite  it  off.  And  when  he  would  cut 
it  off  we  would  cut  it  off.  The  first  the  folks  knew  we  were  doing  this  we  had  a  couple  of  pet 
coons.  We  most  always  had  raisins  in  our  pockets  and  also  these  little  pieces  of  tobacco.  When 
the  older  kids  had  company  there  would  be  a  bunch  of  them  sitting  on  the  lawn.  Of  course, 
Frank  and  I  would  have  to  get  our  coons  and  join  them  and  show  off.  We  didn’t  think  about  the 
tobacco  being  in  our  pockets.  They  would  take  their  front  feet,  go  down  in  there,  and  bring  out 
a  handful  of  raisins.  There  was  tobacco  in  there  too.  They  would  pick  the  tobacco  out  and 
throw  it  away.  Once  they  started  going  in  your  pockets  you  couldn’t  do  anything  about  it.  They 
would  bite! 


Water  for  Household  Use 


Before  they  had  wells  we  had  to  use  ditch  water  for  everything.  After  a  rain  the  river  would 
come  up.  The  water  would  be  muddy.  Water  for  the  house  we  would  sprinkle  flour  on  it.  The 
mud  would  go  to  the  bottom.  For  washing  they  would  put  the  water  in  a  barrel  and  put  ashes  in 
it.  The  mud  would  go  to  the  bottom  and  also  make  the  water  soft. 

They  would  buy  large  ollas  from  the  Indians  to  put  the  drinking  water  in.  They  would  sew 
a  couple  of  thickness  of  blanket  or  gunny  sack  and  make  it  smooth  around  them,  then  hang  it 
under  a  shed  and  fill  the  olla  and  wet  the  outside.  There  would  be  enough  water  sweat  through 
the  olla  to  keep  it  moist.  It  really  kept  the  water  a  nice  temperature  to  drink. 


All  the  Oranges  We  Could  Eat 


How  well  I  remember  the  first  time  we  had  all  the  oranges  we  could  eat.  Ernest  and  Sadie 
came  from  Salt  Lake  City  where  he  had  been  operating  on  a  street  car.  They  came  by  train.  On 
the  way  they  bought  two  boxes  of  oranges.  They  opened  a  box  and  Frank  and  I  started  in  on 
them.  While  they  were  visiting  with  the  folks  we  ate  oranges.  We  ate  all  we  could  hold.  We 
were  as  full  as  the  box  looked  empty.  We  had  been  used  to  only  having  one  orange  and  that  was 
in  our  stocking  on  Christmas  morning. 


Dairy  Products  Made  at  Home 


When  the  folks  first  came  here  they  brought  a  herd  of  dairy  stock  with  them.  Their  main 
living  was  from  these  cows.  Mother  would  make  butter  and  cheese.  She  had  a  big  cupboard  with 
screen  on  front  and  back.  She  would  put  a  pan  of  water  on  top,  then  hang  a  wet  blanket  over  the 
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top.  It  would  hang  down  the  sides.  The  upper  part  of  the  blanket  was  in  the  water.  The  water 
would  seep  down.  If  there  was  any  breeze  it  would  keep  the  milk  pretty  good.  Of  course,  this 
was  in  the  summer  time.  Later  they  built  a  cellar.  She  would  strain  the  milk,  put  it  in  pans 
and  let  it  set  about  thirty-six  hours  for  the  cream  to  raise,  then  skim  it  off.  She  had  a  tall  tin 
churn.  She  would  put  it  in  a  tub  of  water  over  night  and  put  a  wet  blanket  around  it  to  keep  it 
cool.  There  was  no  ice  in  those  days  this  side  of  Phoenix.  She  had  no  molds  for  the  butter  so 
would  use  two  size  cans  that  held  one  pound  and  two  pounds.  In  the  summer  months  when  she 
would  take  her  butter  and  cheese  to  Fort  McDowell,  she  would  pack  it  in  a  box  with  a  wet 
blanket  over  it  and  green  alfalfa  all  around  it. 

I  started  helping  to  milk  the  cows  when  I  was  about  ten  years  old.  It  was  Ada,  Louise, 
and  Herm’s  job.  You  know  how  kids  are  wanting  to  help.  The  first  thing  I  knew  I  had  a  real 
job.  By  the  time  I  was  fourteen  I  was  helping  to  plough  with  a  walking  plough.  By  the  time  I 
was  sixteen  I  was  doing  anything  there  was  to  do  on  a  farm  —  shoveling  ditch,  irrigating,  and 
pitching  hay. 


Threshing  the  Grain 


Before  they  had  threshing  machines  they  would  hire  Mexicans  to  cut  the  grain  with  sickles. 
They  would  pile  it  in  piles  then  haul  it  in.  They  would  prepare  a  place  —  set  a  tall  pole  in  the 
middle  of  a  circle  of  hard  clean  ground,  then  put  the  grain  all  around  this  circle  then  tie  a  long 
rope  to  this  pole,  then  tie  six  or  seven  horses  side  by  side  to  this  rope.  Someone  would  get  on 
a  horse  behind  them  and  keep  the  horses  going  until  the  grain  was  all  out  of  the  heads. 

When  there  was  a  good  breeze  blowing  they  would  take  a  pitch  fork  and  pitch  it  in  the  air. 
All  of  the  coarse  straw  would  blow  out.  Then  we  would  run  it  through  a  little  fanning  machine 
we  turned  by  hand.  This  is  the  way  the  Indians  always  threshed  their  grain  only  they  would  use 
baskets  which  they  had  made  instead  of  the  fanning  machine. 


First  Bronco  Ride 


How  well  I  remember  the  first  bronco  I  ever  rode  —  or  should  I  say  didn’t  ride.  I  was  around 
fourteen  years  old.  One  day  my  half  brother  Fred  put  the  saddle  on  him.  but  before  he  got  the 
cinch  fastened  he  started  to  buck.  The  saddle  turned.  It  got  under  his  belly.  He  had  a  long 
rope  on  him.  He  would  buck  to  the  end  of  the  rope  then  he  would  pull  the  rope  and  would  buck 
to  the  other  end  until  he  stomped  the  saddle  off.  By  that  time  that  saddle  didn’t  look  like 
much.  The  back  was  stomped  up  into  the  seat  of  the  saddle.  Fred  straightened  the  saddle  up 
and  put  it  back  on  him.  Fred  was  a  good  rider.  I  thought  I  was  going  to  get  him  to  ride  him. 
But  instead  he  lead  him  across  the  place  where  there  wasn’t  any  fences  and  the  ground  was 
sandy.  He  held  him  while  I  got  on.  He  says,  “Are  you  ready?’  ’  I  said,  “Yes.”  He  slapped  him 
between  the  front  legs.  After  the  first  jump  I  never  seen  a  thing.  My  head  first  hit  him  on  his 
hips  then  on  his  neck  for  the  first  hundred  yards.  Then  he  trotted  off  about  200  yards  and  came 
to  a  hole  in  the  ditch  bank  and  stopped.  I  slid  off.  If  he  hadn’t  of  bucked  straight  I  would  of 
been  off  the  second  jump.  For  two  weeks  my  neck  was  so  stiff  I  had  to  turn  my  whole  body  if  I 
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wanted  to  see  anything  that  wasn’t  straight  ahead.  I  made  up  my  mind  I  wasn’t  a  bronco  rider. 
I  turned  him  in  the  pasture. 


A  Life  Insurance  Salesman 

One  day  a  life  insurance  man  came  along.  He  wrote  out  three  policies  —  one  for  Louise, 
myself,  and  Frank.  He  took  the  horse  for  the  first  payment.  When  the  second  payment  wasdue, 
Mother  looked  into  it.  She  found  out  it  wasn’t  any  good. 


Our  German  Neighbors 

There  was  a  German  moved  in  our  neighborhood.  He  had  quite  a  family.  They  were  all 
small.  He  planted  a  vineyard  and  raised  grapes.  He  would  make  his  own  wine.  He  would  put 
the  grapes  in  a  big  tub,  get  in  there  with  his  shoes  on  and  mash  the  grapes,  then  strain  out  the 
juice  and  put  it  in  a  keg. 

When  they  killed  a  pork  or  beef  they  would  catch  the  blood  and  make  a  blood  pudding.  We 
always  thought  they  must  have  a  wonderful  appetite  and  a  good  stomach. 

One  thing  this  Gexman  growed  which  us  kids  had  good  appetites  for  was  watermelons.  He 
would  sleep  in  the  patch.  When  a  thunder  storm  would  come  up  he  would  take  his  family  and  go 
to  Billy  Crismon’s.  They  were  afraid  of  the  thunder  and  lightning.  Henry  Steele  and  Allen 
Byers  were  pals  of  ours.  So  the  four  of  us  would  take  advantage  of  this.  We  would  go  and  each 
get  two  melons  for  our  week’s  supply.  What  we  couldn’t  eat  we  would  hide  in  Billy  Crismon’s 
haystack  for  another  day.  Of  course,  our  folks  didn’t  know  anything  about  this. 

One  day  after  school  this  German’s  children  and  others  were  walking  up  the  lane  going 
home.  His  oldest  boy  got  smart  with  Henry’s  youngest  sister.  Henry  told  us  boys  about  it,  so 
the  next  morning  we  got  a  rope.  When  this  boy  was  coming  down  the  lane  to  school  we  caught 
him,  put  this  rope  around  his  neck,  and  throwed  it  up  over  a  cottonwood  limb.  His  younger  sister 
thought  we  were  going  to  hang  him.  So  they  ran  back  home  and  told  their  dad.  We  pulled  him  up 
a  few  times  then  let  him  go.  We  went  on  and  was  playing  ball.  We  hadn’t  been  playing  many 
minutes  when  here  comes  his  dad  galloping  on  a  horse.  He  jumped  off  his  horse.  We  all  run. 
He  grabbed  up  the  ball  bat  and  throwed  it  at  us.  But  he  didn’t  hit  any  of  us. 


Red  Mountain  —  northeast  of  Mesa. 
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To  The  Grandsons 


If  you  boys  ever  get  full  of  energy  and  want  to  get  your  feet  off  the  ground,  get  up  where 
you  can  look  around.  Start  up  the  southwest  side  of  the  Red  Mountain.  Go  through  the  Devil’s 
Gate  then  circle  around  to  the  right.  It’s  pretty  easy  climbing  from  there  to  the  top.  There  you 
will  find  my  and  Frank’s  and  G.  L.  Genkin’s  names  in  a  bottle  hehind  a  rock  on  the  tip  top  of 
that  mountain.  Be  sure  it  is  in  the  winter  time  and  that  you  have  plenty  of  water  with  you. 

Swimming  With  the  Boys 


Us  four  boys  used  to  go  to  Lehi  and  go  swimming  with  the  Lehi  boys.  We  would  meet  at 
Harper’s  place.  We  would  go  swimming  in  the  river  above  the  dam  at  the  head  of  the  Tempe 
Canal  just  opposite  the  Harper  place  (end  of  North  Center  Street,  just  above  Mesa  City  Dump). 
We  would  take  the  saddles  off  of  our  horses  and  take  them  in  swimming.  We  would  catch  hold  of 
their  tails.  They  would  swim  and  drag  us  around  in  the  water.  Then  we  would  go  over  in  Har¬ 
per’s  yard  and  box,  fight,  and  wrestle  the  same  as  kids  do  today.  Our  other  sport  was  playing 
ball.  We  would  play  just  north  of  the  old  George  Rogers’  home  and  south  of  the  old  adobe  tithing 
yard  corral.  The  Indians  had  a  team.  They  would  play  against  us  white  boys. 

Working  Away  from  Home 


My  brother  Ernest  had  a  threshing  machine.  This  was  the  first  time  I  had  ever  been  away 
from  home.  I  drove  the  derrick  team.  I  worked  from  daylight  until  dark.  This  was  big  money 
for  me.  I  got  Si.  50  a  day.  When  the  season  was  over  Ernest  and  I  went  to  Phoenix  horseback. 

I  bought  a  .22  repeating  rifle  and  five  hundred  cartridges.  I  also  got  a  pair  of  hobnail  shoes. 
Dave  and  Herm  were  going  out  prospecting.  They  packed  two  burros.  I  went  with  them.  We 

walked  and  drove  the  burros.  We  followed  the  Verde  River  up  to  the  mouth  of  Camp  Creek  and 

went  up  Camp  Creek  to  the  Bloody  Basin.  It  was  a  good  forty  miles  or  more.  We  stayed  about 
a  week  then  started  home.  By  the  time  we  got  home  I  had  blisters  on  my  heels  and  I  knew  then 
that  I  had  all  the  prospecting  I  wanted.  And  I  have  stayed  with  the  farm  ever  since. 

Dave  and  myself  owned  a  header.  When  we  got  our  own  grain  cut,  we  would  cut  for  the  other 
people  as  long  as  there  was  anything  to  cut.  We  cut  Lehi  and  some  on  the  Mesa. 

Josephine’s  husband  Lou  Ellsworth  when  he  run  Dr.  Chandler’s  place  east  of  Mesa  —  I  cut 
all  the  hay  —  cut  it  and  bucked  it  to  the  stack.  I  would  get  up  early,  milk  two  cows,  grind  my 
knives  on  a  grinding  stone,  (I  had  to  tread  it  with  my  feet)  and  harness  the  horses.  By  that 
time  Josephine  would  have  hot  biscuits  and  a  nice  breakfast  ready.  Many  times  she  had  hot, 

light-dough  biscuits.  I  would  be  in  the  field  by  sunup  and  work  until  sundown  for  $1.  50  a  day. 

By  the  time  I  got  supper  over  with  and  milked  two  cows  it  was  bedtime. 


Brothers’  Livelihoods 


My  dad  passed  away  when  I  was  ten  years  old.  He  was  always  looking  for  new  country  in 
the  milling  business.  Ernest,  my  older  brother,  always  had  wheels  in  his  head.  He  run  grist 
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mills  and  ice  plants  and  street  cars.  1  guess  he  came  honestly  by  it.  Mother  said  when  he  was 
a  little  boy  Santa  Claus  brought  him  a  drum.  He  tore  it  to  pieces  to  see  what  made  the  noise. 
He  run  the  Gardener  Gristmill  in  Phoenix.  He  would  come  home  weekends.  He  would  ride  on  an 
old-fashion  bicycle  that  was  fifty-six  inches  high.  The  front  wheel  was  forty-six  inches  high 
and  the  back  wheel  fourteen.  He  also  run  the  Mesa  Gristmill  —  one  over  at  Sacatone  —  one  at 
Shumway.  He  had  the  first  cold  storage  plant  in  Mesa.  Oscar  took  to  horses.  He  was  a  freighter. 
He  would  freight  from  Yuma  and  out  to  the  Silver  King  Mines.  He  was  a  lover  of  horses.  He  was 
always  trading  horses  and  running  races. 


Oscar  Crismon,  about  1892. 


Dave  was  the  farmer.  In  those  days  trying  to  farm  wasn’t  easy.  When  the  river  would  come 
up  it  would  wash  out  the  dam  in  the  river  at  the  head  of  the  canal.  All  the  farmers  that  used 
water  out  of  the  canal  would  take  their  teams  and  go  up  there  and  cut  and  haul  brush  and  rocks 
to  build  it  up  again.  This  would  happen  three  or  four  times  a  year. 

Mother  had  twelve  children.  Alfred  the  oldest  was  instantly  killed  by  lightning  when  he 
was  fourteen  years  old.  He  was  tending  sheep  during  a  storm.  Josephine  had  a  twin  brother 
Joseph,  lie  passed  away  when  six  months  old.  Nettie  May  lived  to  be  one  and  a  half  years  old. 
They  all  passed  away  in  Utah  before  they  came  down  here. 

I  don’t  want  to  forget  to  tell  you  the  dollars  in  those  days  didn’t  come  as  easy  as  they  do 
today.  1  would  hire  a  Indian  to  help  me  shovel  ditch.  I  payed  him  $1  a  day  and  we  worked  from 
sun  to  sun.  The  two  of  us  would  move  more  dirt  in  one  day  than  thirty  of  these  water  users 
ditch  shovelers. 

Now  you  can  see  a  dollar  was  a  dollar!  I  can  prove  this  by  A.  B.  Harper,  my  brother-in-law. 
He  helped  me  haul  six  hundred  sacks  of  barley  out  of  the  field  and  stack  it  under  the  shed  in 
one  day.  I  payed  him  $2.50  and  his  dinner.  Today  he  still  feels  like  he  earned  that  $2.50! 
Today  I  feel  that  way  myself!  But  a  dollar  was  a  dollar  them  days.  I  can  say  A.  B.  was  a 
pretty  good  man!  We  were  both  able  to  straighten  up  when  we  got  through.  But  the  Indian  when 
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he  took  his  last  shovelful  he  fell  flat  on  the  ground.  I  never  could  get  either  one  of  them  to 
work  for  me  again. 

I  had  been  running  the  farm  for  some  time.  Dave  and  Herm  had  been  prospecting  and  mining 
for  some  time  and  now  they  had  gone  in  business  for  themselves.  Also  Frank  went  with  them. 
My  brother  Ernest  run  a  gristmill  at  Shumway.  I  went  to  see  him  when  I  was  twenty-one  years 
old.  That  was  the  first  time  I  had  seen  a  pine  tree. 


Gristmill  at  Shumway,  Arizona. 


By  now  I  was  getting  quite  grown  up.  I  got  me  a  one-seated,  leather-top,  rubber-tired  buggy. 
Now  I  had  the  buggy  I  began  looking  around  to  find  a  girl  to  ride  with  me. 
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Josephine  Crismon  Ellsworth,  1942 


Ethel  and  Frank  Crismon,  1942. 


Louise,  Frank,  Josephine, 
Charles  (me),  1942. 


Ethel,  Irene,  me,  Josephine,  Louise, 
A.  B.  Harper,  Frank,  1942. 


Charles  and  Ada  —  Twenty-fourth 
of  February,  1958. 


Charles  and  Dave,  1948. 


Louise,  1953- 


Ada,  1953. 
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PEDIGREE  CHART 


BATE 

NAME  ©F  PERSON 

SUBMITTING  CHART 

STREET  ADDRESS 

George  Christman 


STATE 


NO.  1  ON  THIS  CHART  IS 
THE  SAME  PERSON  AS  NO. 


ON  CHART  NO. 


Charles  Grismon  Sr. 


Charles  B  Crismon 


BORN  24  Feb.  1880 
wHiRilehi ,  Maricopa,  lAriz. 

WHEN  MARRUD  25  AUg.1905 

DIED 
WHERE 

. Irene.  .Eomeroy 

NAME  OF  HUSBAND  OR  WIFE 


born  25  Dec.  180? 
where  Hopkinsville ,  Kentu 
when  married  10  May  1862 
o'™  23  Mar.  1890 
where  Mesa,  Maricopa,  Ari 


BORN 

WHERE 

WHEN  MARRIED 
PI 

WHERE 


1765 

Virginia 


ED  1  Sept.  1850 

HEF 

ky 


Elizabeth  Hagler 

1777 
Germany 
eD  1  Sept .  1843 

Geneva,  Morgan,  Ill. 


BORN 
WHERE 
Dl 
WHERE 


Christian  Bischoff 


give  Herk  Name  of  Record  or 
Book  Where  this  Information 
Was  Obtained.  Refer  to  names 
by  number, 


Louisa  Christina  Bischo:f}i^HERE 

rk 

z . 


■orn  29  Mar.  1843 
wHERiShire,  Viborg,  Lenina 
3  May  1911 
where  Mesa,  Maricopa,  Ari 


BORN 

WHERE 

WHEN  MARRIED 
DIED 


Denmark 


,  Johanne  Marie  Rasmusdatfcer 


BORN 

WHERE 

DIED 

WHERE 


Denmark 
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PORTRAIT  PEDIGREE 
OF  THE  PROGENITORS  OF 


Charles  B  Crismon 


MY  FATHER 

Charles  Crismon  Sr, 


MY  FATHER'S  MOTHER 


MV  MOTHER'S  MOTHER 

J ohanne  Marie  Rasmusdatter 
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THIS  IS  MY  LIFE 
Irene  Pomeroy  Crismon 


The  Call  to  Arizona 

Both  Zula  and  Carole  have  wanted  me  for  so  long  to  write  the  story  of  my  life,  so  here  it  is. 

My  father  John  Haskell  Pomeroy  was  born  in  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah,  September  1,  1852,  and 
died  December  20,  1905  in  Mesa.  My  mother  Emily  Stratton  Pomeroy  was  born  in  England  August 
20,  1860  and  died  August  8,  1887  in  Mesa.  My  father’s  parents  were  Francis  Martin  Pomeroy 
and  Irene  Haskell  Pomeroy.  They  had  eight  children  —  Francelle,  Ashbell,  Elijah,  John,  Irene, 
May,  and  twin  girls  Ella  and  Emma.  My  mother’s  parents  were  George  Fredrick  Stratton  and 
Mary  Rowell  Stratton.  They  had  five  children  —  Mary,  Rosene,  Emily,  George,  and  John. 

My  grandfather  Pomeroy  was  one  of  those  chosen  by  Brigham  Young  to  come  to  Arizona. 
Being  the  Pomeroy  family  was  leaving  and  my  father  and  mother  were  in  love  —  also  my  father's 
sister  Ella  was  in  love  with  William  Rich  —  so  they  decided  to  get  married.  They  had  a  double 
wedding.  Ella  stayed  in  Idaho.  My  father  and  mother  came  with  them. 

They  left  Paris,  Idaho,  the  fourteenth  of  September  1877  —  the  Pomeroys  and  the  Sirrines. 
In  Utah  they  were  joined  by  other  members  of  their  families,  relatives,  and  friends  —  the  Cris- 
mons,  Sirrines,  Newells,  Job  Henry  Smith,  William  Schwartz,  Harve  Blair,  Chris  Nelson,  Hebe 
Clifton,  and  Jesse  D.  Hobson.  Charles  I.  Robson  joined  them  in  Panguitch. 

There  were  about  twenty-five  wagons  —  some  drawn  by  ox  teams  —  others  by  horses  and 
mules. 

They  brought  their  stock  with  them  —  mostly  milk  cows.  To  get  their  wagons,  teams,  and 
stock  many  of  them  had  sold  out  their  holdings  in  Utah  and  Idaho  and  all  they  owned  was  now 
being  brought  with  them. 

I  have  a  little  table  my  father  and  mother  brought  with  them,  which  I  do  prize  very  dearly, 
eighty-four  years  ago. 

They  stopped  in  Brigham  City  on  the  Little  Colorado  before  coming  on.  There  my  sister-in- 
law  Louise  was  born  and  also  Florence  Sirrine. 

Four  men,  Francis  Pomeroy,  Charles  Crismon,  George  W.  Sirrine,  and  Charles  I.  Robson 
came  on  ahead  to  look  things  over.  Then  they  went  back  and  brought  their  families. 

They  arrived  at  what  is  now  called  Lehi  about  January  8,  1878.  They  camped  on  the  river 
bank  in  their  wagon  beds,  tents,  and  brush  sheds.  They  were  camped  about  halfway  between  the 
head  of  the  canal  and  what  is  now  called  Gilbert  Road  that  crosses  the  Consolidated  Canal 
which  was  then  the  Mesa  Canal  which  they  were  making  where  the  Gilbert  Road  crosses  the 
Consolidated  Canal.  From  there  to  the  division  gates  is  the  same  rightaway  as  the  old  Monte¬ 
zuma  Canal  that  they  opened  up  while  they  were  camped  here.  The  nearest  store  and  post  office 
was  Hayden’s  Ferry  (now  called  Tempe)  which  was  owned  by  C.  T.  Hayden. 

My  brother  Jim  was  born  September  26,  1878,  here  in  this  camp.  In  October  the  first  water 
reached  the  Mesa  and  by  November  all  the  families  had  moved  to  their  new  lots  in  Mesa,  except 
the  Crismons  who  had  filed  on  the  land  along  the  river  which  the  canal  run  through. 
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Here  we  are  eighty-four  years  later  living  on  the  east  half  of  the  same  old  homestead. 


Our  First  Home 


They  still  lived  in  their  wagons  and  tents.  My  father  built  their  first  house  out  of  a  specie 
of  cactus  and  mud.  It  had  a  flat  dirt  roof.  Then  he  built  a  two-room  adobe  house  with  a  flat 
dirt  roof. 


HOME  OF  JOHN  H.  POMEROY 

Located  on  the  southeast  corner  of  Main  Street  and  Center  Street,  where 
the  Maricopa  Motel  now  stands.  It  was  the  second  adobe  house  built  in 
Mesa  shortly  after  the  city  was  founded  in  1878. 


Ella  was  born  in  1881.  By  the  time  I  was  born  in  1884  they  had  a  two- room  adobe  house 
with  a  porch  on  the  front  and  back  with  a  shake  roof.  They  owned  half  a  block  on  Center  and 
Main. 

My  mother  lost  her  mother  when  she  was  four  years  old.  Her  father  married  again.  They 
had  twelve  children.  My  mother  when  quite  young  went  and  lived  with  her  aunt.  She  married 
when  she  was  seventeen. 

My  father  lost  his  mother  when  he  was  eight  years  old. 

My  aunts  and  uncles  told  me  how  happy  my  mother  was  of  her  new  home  and  how  proudshe 

was  of  her  children.  She  was  quite  a  religious  person.  They  said  she  worked  in  the  Relief 

Society  and  also  Young  Ladies’  Meeting,  and  there  was  times  when  they  would  hold  the  meetings 

in  her  home. 

My  older  cousins  used  to  tell  me  how  they  liked  to  come  to  her  home.  She  was  so  good  to 
them  and  always  wanted  them  to  have  something  to  eat.  She  was  great  for  her  hot  biscuits  and 
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jelly.  How  she  would  try  to  fix  and  do  things  to  please  my  father  and  how  he  did  love  her  hot 
biscuits. 

My  father  told  me  when  he  was  a  little  boy  he  would  grind  wheat  in  a  little  coffee  mill  for 
some  of  the  women  to  make  him  biscuits.  It  seems  he  didn’t  like  light  bread.  All  his  life  that 
I  knew  him  he  loved  his  hot  biscuits,  and  on  hot  summer  days  he  would  eat  them  cold  while  the 
rest  of  us  would  eat  light  bread. 


Mother’s  Passing  and  Our  Stay  with  Aunt  Celle 


My  father  planted  a  swell  orchard  and  vineyard.  There  were  apples,  pears,  peaches,  apri¬ 
cots,  plums,  nectarines,  almond  nuts,  black  and  white  figs,  and  two  kinds  of  mulberries.  My 
mother  didn’t  live  to  enjoy  all  this.  On  the  second  day  of  August  1887,  she  gave  birth  to  a  baby 
girl,  Emily  and  passed  away  the  eighth.  The  baby  lived  just  a  month. 

Now  what  a  blow  that  must  of  been  to  my  father  to  be  left  with  three  little  children.  I  being 
the  youngest  would  be  three  years  old  the  following  November.  How  fortunate  for  him  and  how 
wonderful  for  us  he  had  a  dear  sister  that  wanted  us  to  come  and  live  with  her.  Her  name  was 
Francelle  Robson.  Her  husband  was  Charles  I.  Robson.  He  was  the  President  of  the  L.D.S. 
Church  in  Mesa.  They  had  one  son  Frank  —  three  daughters,  Bell,  Zula,  and  Pearl.  Well,  we 
went  and  lived  with  this  aunt.  She  taught  us  to  call  her  Aunt-  Celle.  All  the  relatives  called  her 
Aunt  Celle.  I  was  pretty  small,  but  how  well  I  do  remember  —  she  was  such  a  dear.  She  was 
so  good  to  us.  Aunt  Etta  (Uncle  Elijah’s  wife)  was  so  good  to  us  too. 


Aunt  Francelle  Robson. 


My  father  stayed  home  and  took  care  of  things.  He  had  three  other  pieces  of  land.  Uncle 
Elijah  and  Aunt  Etta  lived  just  across  the  street  from  Aunt  Celle.  We  children  would  play  to¬ 
gether.  Pearl  was  enough  older  she  was  the  leader  and  taught  us  to  do  things. 
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Uncle  Charley  had  a  butcher  shop  and  store  and  also  run  the  post  office.  He  would  bring 
home  something  for  us  kiddies.  In  those  days  they  turned  the  plates  upside  down  over  the 
knife  and  fork  for  dinner  until  after  the  blessing  was  said.  When  we  would  turn  our  plate  over 
there  was  something  for  us.  It  would  be  a  surprise  and  make  us  so  happy. 


Our  Father’s  New  Wife 


Two  years  later  my  father  married  Clara  Drollinger.  She  taught  us  to  call  her  Clade.  They 
came  to  get  us.  We  didn’t  want  to  go.  We  hung  on  to  Aunt  Celle  and  cried  and  begged  to  stay 
with  her.  She  begged  them  to  let  us  stay.  He  was  marrying  a  girl  a  lot  of  years  younger  than 
himself.  It  hurt  Aunt  Celle  very  much.  Of  course,  we  didn’t  understand,  but  we  did  love  Aunt  Celle 
and  didn’t  want  to  leave  her.  But  they  took  us  home.  There  was  times  we  would  beg  and  cry  for 
Aunt  Celle.  They  would  let  us  go  down  and  stay  a  day  or  two  with  her. 

How  well  I  remember  I  had  a  carbuncle  on  the  back  of  my  neck.  It  really  was  bad.  I  cried 
for  Aunt  Celle,  so  they  let  me  go.  It  just  seemed  like  when  she  would  taKethe  wrappings  off 
it  didn’t  hurt  as  bad. 

After  I  got  older  I  could  see  what  that  must  of  meant  to  that  dear  old  aunt.  She  had  her 
own  families  and  worries.  And  if  Clade  wanted  to  punish  us  the  biggest  punishment  she  could 
give  us  was  not  to  let  us  go  down  there. 


Uncle  Charley’s  and  Aunt  Celle’s  Home 


Uncle  Charley  being  the  president  of  the  Church,  so  many  people  would  come  there.  Indians 
and  Mexicans  would  camp  around  in  the  yard  or  across  the  street.  They  were  sick  or  crippled 
and  come  for  help.  They  had  a  open  well  with  buckets  on  each  end  of  a  rope  —  draw  water  with 
a  pulley.  There  was  a  platform  in  front  of  the  curb.  One  day  a  Indian  girl  was  drawing  some 
water.  The  platform  was  wet.  Her  feet  slipped.  She  fell  in  the  well.  She  hung  on  to  the  rope. 
They  got  her  out  safe  and  sound. 

This  must  of  been  our  first  night  home  with  my  dad  and  Clade.  I  remember  how  the  people 
turned  out  and  charivaried  them.  The  noise  they  did  make.  Around  and  around  the  house  they 
went.  It  sounded  like  each  one  trying  to  outdo  the  other  with  noise. 

Uncle  Charley  and  Aunt  Celle  were  better  fixed  than  the  others.  They  had  both  a  piano  and 
organ.  Zula  and  Pearl  could  both  play.  When  Uncle  Charley  would  come  home  for  dinner  he 
would  have  one  of  them  play  for  him  while  he  ate  his  dinner.  Pearl  could  sing  too.  Later  they 
pumped  their  water  with  a  wind  mill;  and  the  water  piped  in  their  house;  had  a  sink  in  their 
kitchen,  and  also  had  a  bathtub.  The  first  bathtub  I  ever  saw  was  in  their  house. 


Aunt  Clade’s  Family 


My  dad  and  Clade  had  four  children  —  Ireta,  Haskell,  Rollie,  and  Leota.  Ireta  passed  away 
when  she  was  eight  years  old  and  Haskell  when  he  was  sixteen. 
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<wgL£\V  men  have  been  more  closely  connected  with  the  growth  and 
b  '  development  of  the  Territory,  and  particularly  of  his  County, 
■*-»  than  J.  H.  Pomeroy,  Maricopa’s  Representative  from  Mesa. 
Twenty-seven  years  ago  last  October,  Mr.  Pomeroy,  with  a  colony  of 
Mormon  Pioneers  from  Idaho  and  Utah,  arrived  in  the  Salt  River  Val¬ 
ley,  having  traveled  overland,  bringing  their  household  goods,  cattle 
and  chattels  with  them.  They  pitched  their  tents  on  the  bank  of  the 
Salt  River  about  7  miles  east  and  north  of  the  present  site  of  Mesa. 
There  were  but  nine  families  in  the  company,  but  by  October,  1878, 
they  had  completed  the  Mesa  canal  for  eleven  miles  to  the  present  site 
of  Mesa,  to  which  place  they  moved,  laying  out  the  city  and  beginning 
the  planting  of  crops.  Mr.  Pomeroy  took  up  a  farm  just  outside  of  the 
townsite  and  made  his  residence  in  the  city.  He  has  held  every  execu¬ 
tive  office  in  the  city  with  the  exception  of  a  seat  in  the  Council,  which 
office  he  has  repeatedly  declined.  For  fourteen  years  he  has  been  Jus¬ 
tice  of  the  Peace,  becoming  an  authority  on  the  statutory  law  of  the 
Territorv.  The  people  of  Maricopa  County  were  so  well  pleased  with 
his  public  record  that  they  elected  him  as  their  Representative  to  the 
Lower  House,  where  he  has  been  recognized  as  a  safe  and  conservative 
man.  Because  of  his  long  experience  in  irrigation  the  Speaker  very 
wisely  made  him  Chairman  of  the  Irrigation  Committee.  He  is  a  char¬ 
ter  member  of  the  Odd  Fellows  Lodge  of  Mesa,  a  member  of  the 
Knights  of  Pythias  and  of  the  Woodmen  of  the  World,  having  gone 
through  the  chairs  of  the  three  lodges.  Mr.  Pomeroy  was  born  in  Salt 
Lake  City,  Utah,  in  1853,  and  is  a  son  of  Francis  M.  Pomeroy,  who  was 
one  of  the  143  Mormon  Pioneers  who  blazed  the  trail  from  the  Missouri 
River  to  the  Salt  Lake  Valley.  When  he  was  still  young  his  father 
moved  to  Idaho,  in  different  parts  of  which  State  he  had  lived  until 
he  started  for  Arizona  in  1877.  That  same  year  he  was  married,  his  wife 
dying  in  1887,  leaving  him  with  three  children.  Two  years  later  he 
married  again  and  from  this  marriage  he  also  has  three  children. 


J.  H.  POMEROY 

Member  of  the  Assembly  from  Maricopa  County 


Taken  from,  "Arizona’s  Twenty-third  Legislature,  Phoenix,  Arizona.”  By,  C.  M.  Paddock  and  Charles  A.  Stauffer,  1905. 


Clade’s  mother  and  stepfather  (We  called  him  Grandpa  Wilson)  were  living  down  on  South 
Macdonald.  They  had  a  son  Byron.  He  was  my  age.  Clade  would  often  go  to  her  mother’s. 
She  had  a  baby  buggy  to  wheel  babies  in.  We  would  cut  across  the  square  where  the  high  school 
is  today.  She  would  take  me  with  her  for  a  baby  tender.  I  would  go  barefooted.  How  it  did 
burn  my  feet.  I  would  run  from  one  little  bunch  of  grass  or  weeds  to  another.  When  I  would  get 
the  baby  to  sleep  I  could  play  with  Byron.  So  he  would  help  me  to  get  them  to  sleep.  We  would 
swing  and  play  marbles  and  hopscotch.  Always  something  we  wanted  to  do. 


Our  First  Church  and  School 


Our  first  church  and  school  was  an 
the  San  Tan  Apartments  are  today.  They 


adobe  house  with  a  stage  in  west  end.  It  was  where 
had  a  big  shed.  They  called  it  a  bowery  on  the  south 
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side  of  it.  Then  just  a  little  farther  south  there  was  a  long  adobe  room.  It  belonged  to  the 
Relief  Society.  In  the  summer  they  would  hold  Sunday  School  and  meetings  and  even  Conference 
under  this  bowery.  On  May  Day  we  would  crown  our  May  queen  and  have  a  big  time.  They 
would  hold  Mutual  in  the  Relief  Society  Room  for  the  women.  The  men  would  meet  in  the  Church. 
Sunday  School  they  would  meet  in  the  church  house.  The  older  ones  would  have  class  in  the 
Relief  Society  Room. 

Uncle  Charley  Robson  built  a  pretty  good-sized  lumber  building  and  put  a  stage  in  south 
end.  It  was  down  the  alley  south  and  east  of  the  Stapley  warehouse.  They  would  have  all  our 
home  plays  in  it  such  as  Sunday  School  and  Primary.  They  had  a  home  talent  group  that  would 
put  on  plays.  Most  all  the  children’s  dances  I  went  to  were  in  that  building.  Later,  traveling 
troups  would  come  and  put  on  shows  several  nights  a  week.  Also  they  skated  in  it. 

On  the  twenty-fourth  of  July  they  would  have  a  big  celebration  at  the  bowery.  We  would 
always  look  forward  for  this  day.  They  would  have  a  big  barrel  of  lemonade  made  out  of  canned 
crystals.  We  didn’t  have  fresh  lemons  those  days.  There  would  be  two  people  standing  by  the 
barrel  with  a  tin  cup.  The  children  would  get  in  a  line  and  pass  by.  The  first  one  had  a  tin 
cup.  They  would  fill  it.  We  would  drink  it  then  pass  it  to  the  next  one  until  everyone  had  their 
turn. 

My  first  school  days  were  in  this  adobe  building.  Later  they  tore  this  all  down  and  built  a 
big  long  room  of  red  brick  with  a  stage  in  west  end.  This  was  called  the  Amusement  Hall.  All 
of  our  dances  and  plays  were  in  this  building.  They  built  a  new  church  and  called  it  the  Tab¬ 
ernacle  down  on  West  First  Avenue.  Today  it  is  still  standing  and  more  built  onto  it.  It  is 
called  the  Third  Ward,  (the  old  one) 


MESA  TABERNACLE 

Built  in  1896,  now  old  Mesa  Third  Ward  church. 

It  was  disbanded  when  the  Mezona  was  built,  as  the  church  had  outgrown  its  limited  facilities. 

The  Indian  Helpers 

Every  Monday  morning  a  Indian  woman  and  man  —  the  man  would  ride  a  horse  —  she  would 
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trot  along  in  head  of  the  horse  -  they  would  come  to  our  place.  She  would  help  us  wash.  My 
dad  would  let  him  chop  wood  or  shovel  ditch. 

We  would  dip  water  out  of  a  irrigating  ditch  that  was  in  the  back  yard;  fill  two  big  fifty 
gallon  barrels,  and  put  ashes  in  it.  If  it  was  muddy  it  would  settle  it  to  wash  with  and  also 
make  the  water  soft.  It  took  the  place  of  lye. 

We  would  kill  our  own  beef  and  pork,  cure  the  hams,  make  bacon,  and  hang  them  in  a  smoke 
house  and  make  bacon.  What  we  couldn’t  eat  fresh  we  would  fry  and  put  in  containers  and  melt 
lard  and  put  over  them.  We  rendered  out  the  fat  from  the  pork  and  make  lard  and  would  use  the 
cracklings  and  the  tallow  from  the  beef  to  make  soap. 

The  Flood  of  1891 


The  flood  in  ’91  —  the  river  overflowed  its  banks.  It  flooded  the  Lehi  Valley.  Uncle 
Charley  Robson  took  my  father’s  horses  and  hack  and  went  down  and  brought  the  Schwartz 
family  to  their  home.  Most  all  Lehi  people  moved  up  on  the  Mesa  during  the  high  water.  The 
Indians  all  moved  out.  All  but  one.  Charley  tells  me  the  Indian  chief’s  mother  was  an  old 
woman  too  old  to  walk.  Someone  asked  his  son  Sanday,  “Where  is  your  grandmother?”  He  said, 
“She  was  too  old  to  walk  so  we  put  her  on  top  of  the  shed.  I  think  she’s  gone  now.”  But  when 
they  got  back  she  was  still  there.  The  water  was  about  two  feet  below  the  top  of  the  shed. 


The  Second  School  I  Attended 


The  next  school  I  went  to  was  an  adobe  building  on  Center  and  Second  Avenue.  They  tore 
this  down  and  built  a  five-room  brick  building.  I  went  to  school  there  until  they  built  a  two- 
story  brick  on  North  Center  across  from  the  Rendezvous  Park.  The  high  school  was  upstairs. 
That  was  where  I  finished  my  school  days.  They  didn’t  give  us  diplomas,  but  we  were  ready  to 
go  to  Tempe  Normal.  (Now  Arizona  State  University) 


Father’s  Work  on  the  Farm 


When  Ella  and  I  were  little  girls,  our  dad  used  to  cut  hay  on  that  place  by  the  underpass, 
haul  it  to  home  place,  and  make  a  stack  to  feed  the  cows  in  the  winter.  He  hauled  it  on  a  hay 
rack.  It  was  built  especially  to  haul  hay  on.  Sometimes  he  would  let  Ella  and  I  go  with  him. 
My  what  a  thrill  that  was.  We  had  little  purses  with  handles  on.  We  would  gather  some  Chick¬ 
asaw  plums  and  fill  our  purses  to  eat  while  we  were  gone.  While  they  were  loading  the  hay  we 
would  scout  around  hunting  quail  eggs  and  eating  out  plums.  When  they  were  loaded  one  would 
get  up  on  the  load.  They  would  step  on  single  trees  then  on  the  horse  —  had  a  heavy  board  or 
plank  in  the  front  of  rack  with  cross  boards  to  step  on.  Well,  with  the  help  of  both  they  would 
get  us  up  on  the  load.  And  away  we  would  go  for  home.  And  what  a  great  time  we  would  think 
we  had  had. 

We  used  to  dry  our  own  peaches,  apricots,  apples,  and  figs  and  would  have  the  Indian 
squaws  come  pick  and  cut  the  peaches  and  apricots.  Ella  and  I  would  spread  them  on  the  roof 
of  the  porches  to  dry.  The  folks  would  trade  them  to  the  store  for  merchandise.  Sometimes  they 
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would  sell  the  grapes  to  the  Cubar  Winery. 

We  made  our  own  vinegar  out  of  the  grapes  and  pickled  the  grapes  in  this  vinegar.  We  put 
up  our  fruit  with  honey.  Fresh  fruit  we  would  seal  them  in  small  cans  and  would  cut  the  tops 
out  of  kerosene  cans  then  fill  them  with  jelly  and  preserves. 

Some  people  west  of  town  had  a  water  wheel  in  the  ditch.  We  would  wash  and  dry  some 
wheat  and  take  it  over  there.  They  would  grind  it  for  us  for  mush. 


The  Stolen  Oranges 


1  ’ll  never  forget  one  party  we  had.  There  was  about  a  couple  dozen  of  us.  Then  we  wore 
out  all  our  games  some  of  the  boys  needed  more  exercise,  so  they  strolled  across  the  lot  and 
went  in  a  small  orange  grove.  It  belonged  to  a  rich  old  gal.  They  brought  back  enough  every¬ 
body  had  one.  Next  day  this  was  the  talk  of  the  town.  They  had  the  whole  school.march  up  to 
the  Amusement  Hall.  The  city  dads  laid  the  law  down  to  us.  My  dad  was  the  judge.  He  laid 
the  law  down  to  me.  I  had  a  dollar.  He  made  me  take  that  dollar,  go  over  and  tell  this  woman 
I  was  one  of  the  kids,  and  give  it  to  her.  She  wouldn’t  take  the  dollar.  But  she  gave  me  a 
talk  that  I  never  forgot.  My  dad  told  me  I  couldn’t  go  any  place  after  night  for  a  month.  When 
I  thought  I  was  going  to  lose  that  dollar  that  hurt.  But  when  I  couldn’t  go  any  place  for  a  whole 
month  that  really  did  hurt  because  I  knew  that  meant  just  that. 


School  Activities  and  Work  at  Home 

One  morning  when  I  was  going  to  school  we  had  had  a  heavy  rain  the  night  before  and  it 
was  pretty  muddy.  Artemus  Millet  was  coming  back  from  taking  his  children  to  school.  I  had 
just  left  home.  He  stopped  and  asked  to  take  me  to  school.  I  got  in.  He  turned  around;  we 
went  back.  There  was  a  bridge  across  the  ditch  in  front  of  the  school.  It  was  raining  lightly. 
It  had  washed  the  bridge  clean.  He  stopped  by  the  bridge.  I  gave  a  little  jump  to  get  on  that 
clean  spot.  My  feet  slipped  and  down  I  went  in  the  mud.  I  had  on  a  white  dress.  Well,  I  went 
back  home  with  him.  He  said  he  would  wait  and  take  me  back.  But  I  told  him  I  would,  walk. 

When  we  played  jacks  we  used  rocks,  Sometimes  we  played  with  marbles.  The  girls  played 
marbles  and  ball  as  well  as  the  boys.  1  wore  out  the  knees  of  my  stockings  playing  marbles  so 
Clade  made  little  bags  of  shot  and  sewed  them  in  the  knees  of  my  stockings. 

Some  of  us  girls  wore  bonnets.  1  couldn’t  see  to  catch  the  ball  with  a  bonnet  on.  So  I 
would  take  it  off.  Clade  told  me  if  I  took  it  off  she  would  sew  it  on.  I  really  thought  she  meant 
it,  so  I  wore  my  bonnet.  She  taught  us  to  mind.  That -was  more  than  she  did  her  own  children. 

We  used  to  cut  up  our  old  clothing  in  strips,  sew  them  together,  and  make  quite  a  big  ball. 
There  was  a  woman  who  had  a  loom.  She  would  weave  them  into  carpets  and  rugs.  We  would 
put  grain  straw  in  the  floor  then  tack  the  carpet  down  around  the  edge.  Every  spring  and  fall 
we  would  take  them  up,  hang  them  over  the  line  and  beat  them  as  long  as  we  could  get  any  dust 
out,  then  put  some  new  straw  on  the  floor  and  tack. them  down  again. 

We  made  our  own  mattresses  and  filled  them  with  straw.  When  threshing  time  came  most 
everybody  would  refill  them  with  new  straw.  We  called  them  ticks. 
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The  Picnic  at  Daley’s  Grove 


On  the  twenty-fourth  of  July  they  would  have  picnics  at  Daley’s  Grove.  It  was  about  where 
the  Mesa  ground  water  tank  is  today,  just  north  of  Fourth  Street  between  Center  Street  and  Mesa 
Drive.  One  time  Zula  Robson  was  Goddess  of  Liberty  and  Joe  Stewart  was  Uncle  Sam  —  then 
girls  as  maids  on  the  float.  They  all  had  on  white  dresses  and  were  wrapped  in  red,  white,  and 
blue  bunting.  It  came  up  a  storm  and  how  it  did  rain.  When  they  took  off  the  bunting,  instead  of 
having  white  dresses,  they  were  red,  white,  and  blue.  We  had  our  best  dress  and  hat  on.  We 
would  only  have  one  best  hat  and  one  best  dress  for  the  summer.  So  we  all  rushed  to  the  hack 
or  for  shelter  to  get  our  hats  under  cover. 

Fun  With  Father 

Ella  and  I  were  baptized  the  same  time  in  the  Mesa  Canal  at  the  northwest  corner  of  the 
City  of  Mesa  by  William  Passey  by  the  old  Passey  home.  I  also  payed  tithing  when  I  made  some 
money  those  days. 

My  dad  used  to  take  us  hunting  and  swimming.  We  would  go  north  on  Country  Club  Drive 
down  under  the  hill  where  part  of  the  golf  course  is  today.  That  was  greasewood  and  mesq  uite 
down  as  far  as  the  Schwartz  place.  We  would  go  on  down  to  the  river  in  swimming.  My  dad  would 
swim.  He  would  let  us  children  take  turns  riding  on  his  back.  We  thought  that  was  lots  of  fun. 

In  those  days  my  dad  loaded  his  own  shells.  He  would  let  us  help  him.  There  was  plenty  of 
quail,  doves,  and  rabbits,  and  we  often  went  hunting  on  the  desert.  What  was  desert  then  is 
dooryard  today. 


When  the  Indians  Come  to  Town 


I  remember  how  the  Indians  used  to  go  by  on  their  rabbit  hunts  —  horseback  —  most  of  them 
bareback.  They  had  long  hair  and  wore  a  loin  cloth.  They  had  no  overalls  those  days.  When 
they  came  back  they  would  have  a  string  of  rabbits  around  their  waists.  The  ones  that  had 
saddles  had  them  hanging  from  the  saddle.  There  would  be  a  long  string  of  them  one  after  the 
other.  It  really  was  quite  amusing. 

The  town  people  made  a  law  that  they  had  to  wear  overalls  when  they  came  to  town  or  they 
pinch  (arrest)  them.  So  they  got  overalls  and  carried  them  under  their  arm  until  they  got  to  the 
city  limits.  Where  the  armory  is  today  they  would  stop  and  put  them  on  and  come  uptown  then 
when  they  got  back  out  of  the  city  limits  they  would  take  them  off  again.  Charley  and  me  both 
think  they  looked  more  dressed  than  some  of  the  people  we  see  on  the  streets  today. 


Early  Childhood  Amusements  and  Events 


My  dad  and  Clade  used  to  go  to  the  dances  sometimes  and  leave  Ella  and  I  with  the  children. 
An  old  drunk  man,  his  name  was  High  George,  he  used  to  come  to  see  my  dad.  One  night  when 
they  were  gone  he  came.  It  surely  did  scare  us  girls.  Ella  wanted  me  to  kneel  down  and  pray. 
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So  I  did.  He  went  away,  but  we  never  did  forget  old  High  George. 

They  had  quite  a  smallpox  scare.  They  had  us  children  at  school  go  through  in  a  line,  just 
like  they  do  cattle  when  they  vaccinate  them  one  after  another.  Today  it  seems  so  unsanitary. 
They  must  of  done  a  good  job  though.  I  still  have  two  big  places  on  my  arm  to  show  for  it. 

Most  of  our  entertainment  was  dances  and  house  parties.  They  used  to  call  them  candy 
pullings.  We  would  go  out  in  the  road  and  play  games  that  all  could  play. 

1  used  to  go  get  the  cows.  1  would  ride  a  horse  sideways  and  bareback.  He  was  a  pacing 
horse  and  very  easy  to  ride.  I  would  hold  on  to  his  mane.  1  never  did  fall  off.  I  would  lead  him 
to  a  post,  step  on  the  fence  then  onto  the  post  to  get  on.  Sometimes  we  would  go  in  the  buggy 
and  drive  the  family  horse  Old  Bally.  We  would  put  the  lines  around  the  whip  socket.  He  would 
go  back  and  forth  across  the  road  and  drive  the  cows. 

How  well  1  remember  1  went  roller  skating  I  fell  and  sprained  my  ankle.  We  had  a  hammock 
under  the  fig  tree.  While  1  was  laid  up  1  learned  to  play  the  harmonica. 

How  well  I  remember  the  first  train  that  came  to  Mesa.  Most  of  the  town  turned  out  to  see 
it  roll  in. 


First  train  that  came  to  Mesa,  1895. 


My  dad  had  a  little  bunch  of  sheep.  He  kept  them  in  the  pasture.  Their  wool  would  get  full 
of  cockleburs  and  clover  burs.  He  would  hire  men  to  sheer  them.  Clade  decided  to  make  a  wool 
mattress.  So  us  girls  had  the  job  of  picking  the  burs  out.  Then  we  washed  it  in  the  washing 
machine.  Then  we  laid  it  out  to  dry.  Then  we  pulled  and  picked  it  to  pieces.  We  had  two  sets 
of  corders.  They  were  like  steel  brushes.  One  was  coarse  and  one  was  fine.  Pick  it  to  pieces 
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with  the  coarse  one  then  the  fine  one  until  it  was  fluffy.  One  day  Clade  went  some  place.  She 
told  us  girls  when  we  got  the  boxes  full  we  could  go  some  place  to  play.  So  we  did.  We  filled 
the  boxes.  But  we  didn’t  pat  it  down  like  she  thought  we  should.  So  she  came  after  us;  took  us 
home,  and  made  us  go  to  work  again. 

When  Charley  had  wool  around  here  and  spoke  about  doing  something  with  it  I  told  him  I  had 
had  all  the  wool  I  wanted. 


A  scene  of  West  Main  Street  in  Mesa,  about  1910.  The  Paul  L  Sale  furniture 
store  now  stands  in  place  of  the  O.  S.  Stapley  hardware  store. 

There  was  an  old  man  by  the  name  of  Reavis.  He  lived  in  the  hills  between  Fish  Creek  and 
Globe  near  the  old  Jack  Fraser  cattle  ranch.  He  lived  by  a  spring  and  had  a  little  piece  of 
ground  he  used  to  grow  cabbage  on.  He  had  a  string  of  burros.  When  he  would  go  by  our  place 
the  burros  would  all  be  in  a  string  one  behind  the  other.  His  hair  was  matted  and  gray  and  had 
cockleburs  in  it.  There  was  a  writeup  in  the  1960  August  “Arizona  Highway’’  about  a  James 
Reavis,  Baron  of  Arizona.  It  said  when  he  died  his  death  was  unnoticed.  Now  we  feel  like  this 
old  man  was  the  same  Reavis  that  this  writeup  was  about.  They  found  him  dead  near  this  little 
ranch.  He  had  been  dead  for  some  time.  His  burros  and  dogs  were  still  there.  They  buried  him 
right  there. 


Milking  Cows 


Ella  was  helping  to  milk  the  cows.  I  would  go  down  and  gang  around.  She  would  let  me 
try.  I  thought  that  was  fun  to  see  the  milk  come  out.  It  wasn’t  so  funny  for  in  a  few  months  I 
had  a  steady  job.  We  sold  some  fresh  milk.  Set  the  rest  of  it  in  pans  then  skim  the  cream  off  — 
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chum  with  a  dasher  churn.  We  sold  the  milk  for  five  cents  a  quart.  There  was  a  doctor  and 
wife  that  lived  close  by.  They  wanted  a  pint  of  milk  each  night.  They  sent  their  little  girl 
after  it.  One  night  she  said,  “Mama  wants  to  know  if  you  will  deliver  it  because  1  am  tired  of 
coming  after  it.  ” 

Later  we  got  a  separator  and  a  barrel  churn,  made  butter,  and  sold  it  to  customers  and  to 
the  Alhambra  Hotel  for  a  long,  long  time. 

One  time  we.  sold  milk  and  cream  to  a  man  in  town.  He  had  an  ice  cream  parlor. 

1  milked  from  then  on  until  I  got  married.  If  I  went  out  with  the  young  folks  or  with  a  boy 
friend,  I  would  have  to  go  home  and  milk  before  I  could  go  out  at  night  with  them  or  to  church. 


My  Unknown  Boyfriend 

Byron  and  his  father  lived  alone.  Clade  told  Byron  on  Sundays  to  come  over  had  have  dinner 
with  us.  One  day  he  brought  a  boy  friend  with  him.  I  didn’t  know  it  then  but  this  boy  told  me 
long  after  we  were  both  married,  he  didn’t  come  for  the  dinner.  He  came  to  see  me.  He  said  we 
had  preserved  plums  on  the  table  with  pits  in.  He  ate  some.  He  said  he  was  so  scared  that  he 
swallowed  the  pits. 

Mesa’s  First  Electricity 


After  Dr.  Chandler  took  over  the  Mesa  Canal  and  enlarged  it  which  is  now  called  the  Con¬ 
solidated  he  put  in  a  canal  from  the  division  gates  straight  west  to  the  Tempe  Canal  where  it 
went  off  the  hill  into  the  old  Tempe  Canal.  He  put  in  an  electric  power  plant.  That  was  the  first 
electricity  Mesa  had.  He  run  a  line  straight  down  the  north  side  of  Main  Street  from  the  oppo¬ 
site  side.  He  planted  another  tall  pole.  He  stretched  a  cable  from  one  pole  to  the  other.  He 
hung  a  light  from  it  in  the  middle  of  the  street.  Harry  Chagdler  would  lower  the  lights  down  where 
he  could  reach  them,  turn  them  on  then  pull  them  back  up.  How  the  June  bugs  would  come  to 
these  lights.  They  would  fly  around  until  they  give  out,  would  bump  the  light  globe,  and  fall  to 
the  ground.  I  have  seen  as  many  as  a  tub  full.  This  is  where  the  big  green  frogs  would  get 
their  fill  and  also  learned  to  smoke  cigarettes.  The  boys  around  town  would  buy  a  package  of 
cigarettes,  light  them,  and  put  them  in  their  mouth.  The  frog  would  sit  there  and  puff  out  the 
smoke  until  it  got  short  and  would  burn  his  mouth.  He  would  take  his  foot  and  knock  it  out.  This 
was  great  sport  for  the  youngsters. 


Earning  Money  and  Visiting  Cousins 


Sybil  Newell,  our  cousin,  she  seemed  closer  to  Ella  and  I  than  the  other  cousins.  She  would 
come  and  we  three  girls  would  go  to  church  or  dances  or  whatever  it  was.  She  would  stay  all 
night  with  us.  Next  morning  we  would  get  up  and  go  to  milk.  She  would  go  home.  My  dad  had 
a  one-seated  black-top  buggy  and  Old  Bally  the  family  horse.  Once  in  a  while  we  girls  would 
take  this  and  go  over  to  Phoenix.  We  would  leave  home  good  time  in  the  morning  and  put  our 
horse  in  a  stable.  They  would  feed  him.  When  we  came  back  they  would  hitch  him  up.  They 
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would  do  this  for  twenty-five  cents.  We  would  shop  around,  have  dinner  at  a  Chinaman  restaurant, 
which  cost  us  each  thirty-five  cents,  then  we  would  ride  on  a  street  car  and  go  out  to  the  Indian 
School  and  come  home.  We  would  feel  like  we  had  had  a  wonderful  day. 

Ella  and  I  cleaned  the  Lodge  Hall.  It  was  upstairs  over  the  John  Barnett  Drug  Store.  We 
got  eight  dollars  a  month  for  cleaning  it  four  times  a  week.  We  thought  that  was  easy  money  in 
those  days. 

One  time  after  Ella  got  married,  Mrs.  MacDonald  came  and  wanted  me  to  come  and  help  her. 
She  asked  me  if  I  wouldn’t  rather  come  two  half  days.  I  said  I  would  rather  come  all  day.  So 
next  morning  I  hurried  to  get  my  work  done  up  so  I  could  go.  When  I  got  there  she  had  a  little 
fire  started  under  a  tub  with  a  little  water  in  it.  I  was  surprised.  She  didn’t  tell  me  what  she 
wanted  me  to  do.  When  I  got  the  washing  done  she  had  me  eat  dinner.  By  then  she  had  some 
clothes  ready  for  me  to  start  ironing.  When  I  got  through  she  asked  me  how  much  she  owed  me. 
I  hesitated.  I  didn’t  want  to  say.  Finally  I  said,  “Do  you  think  fifty  cents  is  too  much?”  She 
said,  “I  wouldn’t  think  of  paying  you  less  than  a  dollar.”  By  the  time  I  got  home  it  was  nearly 
night.  I  had  to  go  and  clean  that  lodge  hall  then  come  home  and  milk.  By  that  time  I  thought  I 
had  done  a  day’s  work. 

I  guess  I  must  of  thought  this  was  easy  money.  I  bought  me  an  accordian.  I  learned  to 
play  it  by  ear. 

Those  days  when  the  girls  were  about  sixteen  they  wore  their  dresses  to  the  floor  and  wore 
high-top  shoes. 

My  cousin  Zula  Mauk  lived  in  Phoenix.  Her  husband  had  to  go  back  east  on  business.  They 
wanted  me  to  come  and  stay  with  her.  She  was  my  favorite  cousin  —  Aunt  Celle’s  girl.  It  was 
quite  a  thrill  to  me.  I  went  over  on  the  train  —  and  to  live  city  life  for  a  couple  of  weeks.  She 
dolled  me  up  and  had  my  picture  taken.  I  was  sixteen. 


Irene  Pomeroy  in  1900  —  16  years  old. 


Sister  Ella  in  1900  —  19  years  old. 
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Irene  Pomeroy  Crismon  near  Superior,  Arizona  about  1904. 


The  Dance  and  Circus 


One  dance  I  went  to  in  Lehi  I’ll  never  forget.  They  were  having  a  quadrille.  The  sets 
were  all  full  but  one  couple.  They  were  calling  for  one  more  couple  so  they  could  start.  Lyle 
Power  came  rushing  over  and  asked  me.  I  jumped  up.  We  rushed  over  to  the  place.  My  feet 
went  out  from  under  me  and  down  I  went.  He  helped  me  up.  I  went  over  to  the  girls  where  I 
came  from.  Totty  Simkins  took  my  hand  and  pulled  me  on  her  lap.  She  said,  “Irene  we  didn’t 
laugh.”  That  made  me  feel  better.  I  went  back  and  danced. 

Those  days  they  whittled  up  candles  on  the  floor  to  make  it  slick  to  dance. 

I  forgot  to  tell  you  the  first  street  car  I  seen  was  in  Phoenix  pulled  by  a  mule. 

When  they  had  the  flood  in  ’91,  it  flooded  from  where  Center  Street  bridge  is  today  up  to 
Washington  Street. 

Also  the  first  big  circus  I  saw  —  we  would  make  an  all-day  affair  of  it.  My  dad  would  take 
his  hack.  All  the  family  would  go.  It  was  quite  a  sight  to  see  them  unload  the  elephants  and 
the  animals  in  cages.  On  the  way  to  the  circus  tent  they  would  play  a  steam  pipe  organ  which 
was  beautiful.  This  would  draw  attention.  You  could  hear  it  all  over  town.  We  would  park 
close  by  the  circus  grounds,  eat  our  lunch,  then  go  to  the  circus. 
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PORTRAIT  PEDIGREE 
OF  THE  PROGENITORS  OF 


MYKLF 


Irene  Pomeroy 


MY  FATHERS  FATHER 

Francis  Martin  Pomeroy 


MY  FATHER 

John  Haskell  Pomeroy 


MY  FATHER'S  MOTHER 

Irene  Ursula  Haskell 


MY  MOTHER  S  FATHER 

George  Frederick  Stratton 


MY  MOTHER 

Emily  Stratton 


MY  MOTHER  S  MOTHER 


Mary  Rowell 


Punted  ■  «  the  Untied  Stalei  of  Amenta 
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These  letters  were  written  by  my  father's  folks  after  they  left  Idaho  and  Utah  on  the  way 
down,  and  after  they  got  here,  to  my  father's  sister  Ella  Pomeroy  Rich.  After  she  passed  away, 
her  oldest  daughter  Zula  Rich  Cole  look  care  of  them.  After  eighty- four  years  she  gave  them  to 
me. 

Irene  Pomeroy  Crismon 


Panguitch 
November  4,  1877 

(My  Father’s  half  sister) 

Dear  Sister 

I  will  take  an  opportunity  of  writing  a  few  lines  to  you  to  let  you  know  that  we  are  all  well 
at  present.  It  snowed  last  night  a  little.  It  has  been  very  cold  since  we  left  the  City.  Snow 
most  of  the  time,  we  have  had  to  lay  over  two  days  on  account  of  the  snow,  in  three  days  travel 
we  will  be  over  the  divide  and  then  there  is  no  fear  of  any  more  snow. 

Francelle  has  been  very  sick  with  the  lung  fever  but  she  is  better  now.  They  have  been 
waitingat  Maxwells  for  us  we  just  caught  up  to  them  last  night  they  have  been  there  seven  weeks 
waiting  for  us,  had  almost  given  up  meeting  us  at  all.  Francelles  children  are  all  well  except 
Bell,  she  has  got  sore  eyes.  Faie  has  been  very  sick  but  she  is  some  better  now  but  she  is  aw¬ 
ful  cross.  We  have  lots  of  fun  us  girls  can  ride  horse  back  and  drive  stock  when  we  want  to. 
Retty  has  got  along  splendid  she  traveled  along  all  the  time,  her  baby  is  the  prettiest  little 
thing  I  ever  seen.  It  has  got  such  lots  of  hair  right  black  and  Retty  says  curly. 

Sister  Sirrine  is  getting  along  splendid  she  stands  the  journey  lots  better  than  she  expected. 
Emeline  and  Liede  are  more  intimate  than  ever.  Well  Ella  how  are  all  the  folks  at  Paris 
how  are  all  the  girls  and  boys  getting  along?  Is  Nell  and  Bill  married  yet?  How  is  Amasa  and 
Mary  Jacobs  getting  along? 

Mother  has  been  sick  for  a  day  or  two  but  she  is  better  now.  She  is  very  sorry  that  she 
could  not  have  her  photograph  to  send  to  you.  I  don’t  know  as  I  can  think  of  any  thing  more  at 
presant  I  will  write  the  next  time  I  get  a  chance.  Tell  Emma  I  will  write  to  her  the  next  time  I 
get  a  chance,  give  my  love  to  Aunt  Mary,  Emma  and  all  the  boys  and  girls  tell  all  the  girls  I 
will  write  give  my  love  to  all.  We  are  expecting  letters  from  all  of  you  at  Kanab  and  I  hope  we 
won’t  be  disappointed.  I  don’t  know  where  we  can  get  answers  from  our  letters  so  I  won’t  tell 
you  to  write  no  more  at  presant. 

I  remain  your  loving  Sister 

Zetta  Pomeroy 

Emily  is  going  to  write  on  the  rest  of  the  paper  so  I  won’t  write  no  more. 

(This  one  from  my  Mother)  Panguitch  November  4,  1877 

Dear  Ella 

I  hope  these  few  lines  may  find  you  well  as  they  leave  us  at  present.  I  am  sitting  by  the 
fire  and  the  smoke  is  almost  blinding  me.  John  is  getting  ready  to  start.  He  is  hitching  the 
horses.  We  are  getting  along  all  right  have  every  thing  we  need  to  make  us  comfortable,  we  have 
had  a  very  pleasant  trip  so  far.  Rena  and  children  are  well  and  Brother  Lide  is  well  and  seems 
to  be  contented  and  taking  things  easy.  Retta  has  got  such  a  nice  little  girl  and  she  is  smart. 
I  wish  you  could  see  her. 

It  snowed  last  night  it  is  cold  this  morning,  but  we  got  our  breakfast  all  right.  You  would 
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laugh  if  you  could  see  us  sitting  around  the  fire  eating  with  our  plate  on  our  lap.  But  never  mind 
we  have  good  times  anyway. 

Ella  how  is  Will  and  his  Mother  and  the  rest  of  the  family.  Give  my  love  to  them.  If  you 

see  any  of  our  folks  tell  them  I  am  well  and  I  send  my  love  to  them  all.  Be  sure  to  give  my  love 

to  Libby  and  all  the  girls  and  boys  for  I  think  of  you  all  often.  Give  my  best  wishes  to  Emma 

Bert  and  Hyrum  and  kiss  them  a  dozen  times  and  every  time  for  John  and  Em,  I  am  afraid  you 

can’t  read  this  but  try.  John  says  he  is  ready  now  so  I  must  go.  Lide  sends  his  love  to  you. 

Good  Bye 

Here’s  love  and  best  wishes  from 
John  and  Emily 


(My  Mother’s) 

November  12,  1877 

Dear  Ella  and  Will 

I  am  going  to  write  to  you  and  tell  you  we  are  well  and  we  hope  you  are.  We  get  along  splended 
have  good  meetings  and  good  times,  plenty  to  eat  -  drink  and  wear.  Francelle  is  with  us  now  she 
has  been  very  sick  but  feels  first  rate  now.  Our  ink  is  froze  so  I  must  write  with  a  pencil.  I 
have  written  to  Aunt  and  Libby  today,  we  are  going  to  put  our  letters  in  the  Panson  Post  Office 
as  we  go  there  in  the  morning.  Ella  has  the  cow  come  home  yet  I  wish  we  could  see  her. 

Rena  and  children  are  well—I  don’t  know  but  she  is  going  to  write  to  you.  Ella  you  don’t 
know  how  we  all  enjoy  ourselves  camping  out  we  are  all  getting  fat  and  that  is  a  pretty  good 
sign  that  traveling  agrees  with  us  isn’t  it,  I  think  so.  The  boys  think  that  Newells  cow  has  gone 
back  so  John  has  gone  to  find  her.  He  will  write  when  ge  comes  back.  Will  has  your  Mother 
got  her  house  finished  yet.  I  hope  she  has  she  waited  so  long  for  it  and  she  could  be  so  com¬ 
fortable  in  it  this  winter.  It  don’t  seem  much  like  winter  here.  Their  is  no  snow  and  their  is 
allways  so  much  snow  in  Bear  Lake  that  I  can’t  think  it  is  winter  till  I  see  2  or  3  feet  of  snow. 
We  have  plenty  of  mud  here.  Lide  is  have  a  good  time  disputing  with  the  girls.  Ella  how  is 
Emma  and  Hyrum  and  Bert  when  did  you  see  them  last?  Give  my  love  to  them  and  kiss  Bert  for 
me.  Tell  them  we  will  write  to  them  as  soon  as  we  get  a  chance  to.  I  am  afraid  you  can’t  read 
my  writing  so  I  will  let  John  write  to  you.  May  God  Bless  you  both  is  the  Prayer  of  Sister  Emily. 

Remember  me  to  all. 


My  Father’s 


November  12,  1877 
Panson,  4  miles  from  the  line  of  Arizona 


Dear  Brother  and  Sister 

I  got  the  cow,  we  traded  the  Bally  horse  for  a  little  mare  and  give  Newell’s  calf  to  boot  that  is 
why  the  cow  went  back.  Bally  was  poor  you  know  and  the  mare  we  got  is  fat.  Pop  traded  Dude, 
Buck  and  Flax  for  a  span  of  mules  about  the  size  of  the  old  puss  mule  we  used  to  have.  We  are 
laying  over  here  at  Panson  to  rest  up  to  go  over  the  Buckskin  Mountains. 

It  is  about  four  miles  to  the  line  between  Utah  and  Arizona.  Sixty  miles  to  the  Colorado 
River.  We  have  had  splendid  luck  so  far  we  haven’t  lost  any  stock,  our  horses  look  pretty  good. 
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Dad  was  saying  this  morning  that  Kile  looks  about  the  same  as  she  did  when  we  left  Bear  Lake, 
but  she  has  fell  away  a  little.  The  sucking  colt  looks  as  well  as  they  did  when  we  left.  We 
expect  to  find  worse  roads  than  we  have  had.  Father  had  good  luck  with  his  notes  that  be  got 
of  Mousey.  We  got  all  the  flour  and  grain  we  could  haul  and  turned  the  rest  to  cash.  1  guess  you 
heard  of  us  getting  our  guns  and  amunition  at  Salt  Lake.  I  got  my  whip  yet  I  don’t  need  to  use 
it  much.  1  drive  Kile  and  Lib  and  Dude  and  Alice,  Newell  drives  the  mules,  Lide  drives  stock 
all  the  time.  We  go  a  hunting  occasionally  we  have  killed  a  few  deer,  plenty  of  rabbits  and 
ducks  haven’t  got  any  turkeys  yet.  We  are  all  right  so  far.  Any  how  you  may  write  to  Sun  Set 
Crossing,  Arizona.  And  tell  Aunt  or  anybody  that  wants  to  maybe  we  will  get  them  letters  there. 
Tell  us  all  about  yourselves  and  everybody  else.  It  just  rained  enought  today  to  settle  the  dust. 
Respects  to  all  inquiring  friends.  And  love  to  Yourselves. 

John  and  Emily 


(My  Mother’s) 


Mesa  City 
December  Jan.  1,  1878 


Dear  Brother  and  Sister  Ella  and  Will 

I  embrace  this  opertunity  of  writing  a  few  lines  to  you  to  tell  you  how  pleased  we  were  to 
get  your  letter  and  your  little  Darlings  picture  oh  how  cunning  he  is  I  think  he  looks  like  Bert 
and  the  top  of  his  head  looks  like  Brother  Riches  and  when  you  look  into  his  eyes  they  look 
just  like  Ellas  and  Emmas  for  all  the  world.  But  oh  you  don’t  know’  what  a  darling  little  boy  we 
have  got  I  think  he  looks  like  John  and  Lide.  He  grows  so  nicely  he  is  gaining  every  day  I 
weighed  him  the  other  day  and  he  weighed  13  pounds  the  day  he  was  2  months  old.  Oh  Ella  I 
can’t  tell  you  how  pretty  my  babe  is  but  I  hope  some  day  you  can  see  for  your  selves  how  pretty 
he  is.  We  heard  Nell  and  Bill  were  married  but  we  did  not  hear  any  particulars  about  the  wedding. 
We  are  getting  along  first  rate  have  got  our  house  nearly  done  have  got  a  nice  chicken  coop 
stockyard  and  correll  finished  and  John  is  making  furniture  to  put  in  our  house  when  he  gets  it 
finished. 

Mrs.  Hayden  gave  a  Thanksgiving  Ball  last  Thursday  night  all  the  girls  and  boys  and  John 
and  I  were  there  had  a  splended  time  Babe  did  not  take  any  cold  and  we  all  enjoyed  our  selves 
splendedly  had  a  nice  supper  roast  turkey  mince  pie  all  kinds  of  cake  and  hot  rolls  and  roast 
beef  quite  a  nice  supper  for  a  cold  night  and  a  good  apatite  to.  There  were  over  80  persons 
present  it  is  about, the  same  distance  from  our  place  to  Haydens  as  it  is  from  Paris  to  Saint 
Charles  the  girls  and  Rena  were  down  to  Francelles  to  day.  Zetty  told  me  that  her  baby  has 
been  sick  but  is  better  now'  she  was  up  here  last  Sunday  for  a  little  while  the  first  time  since  we 
came  out  here  and  it  was  a  month  yesterday  since  we  moved  we  got  a  letter  from  Lide  a  short 
time  a  go  he  was  well  and  still  living  with  Colman’s. 

John  has  got  the  promise  of  a  thousand  grape  cuttings  in  the  spring  so  you  see  we  are  going 
to  have  a  vineyard  and  by  and  by  we  will  make  some  w'ine  if  we  have  good  luck  it  is  real  cold 
weather  here  now.  I  did  not  think  it  could  be  so  cold  here  as  it  is.  Ella  how  is  Aunt  and  family 
do  you  know  we  have  written  twice  since  babe  was  born  and  have  not  heard  a  word  from  them  yet 
have  been  looking  anxiously  for  a  letter  all  this  time.  I  was  sorry  to  hear  you  did  not  get  to  see 
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Charley  Robson  when  he  was  in  Salt  Lake.  I  know  you  must  have  been  dissapointed  he  could 
have  told  you  more  than  we  can  write.  Tell  Lib  to  write  to  us  give  our  regards  to  Aunt  Mary  and 
family.  We  think  that  700  bushels  of  grain  off  from  our  farm  is  pretty  good  for  old  Bear  Lake  but 
it  is  far  behind  this  place.  Hoping  this  may  find  you  well  as  it  leaves  us.  With  regards  to  all 
enquiring  friends  and  love  for  yourselves  and  babe. 

We  remain  your  Brother  and  Sister  Emily  and  John  Pomeroy. 

(Written  in  pencil  at  the  bottom  of  Emily’s  letter. 

It  is  very  cold  here  now  once  or  twice  it  has  froze  the  ice  as  thick  as  a  windowpaneon  stand¬ 
ing  water  in  a  washdish  or  tub  but  it  has  never  been  known  to  freeze  running  water.  Babes  name 
is  Jimmy. 

JHP 


(This  one  is  from  Aunt  Cell) 

Salt  River  June  9,  1878 

Dear  Sister  and  Brother 

Your  bearing  date  May  12th  is  at  hand  we  did  not  forget  that  it  was  Grandmothers  birthday. 
I  suppose  you  will  have  heard  about  Irene’s  little  daughter  born  on  that  day,  as  I  have  written  it 
to  Emma  she  is  growing  nicely  four  weeks  old  today.  Irene  is  around  but  is  not  strong  and  well 
yet. 

Charley  and  Newell  went  2  days  ago  to  Phoenix  to  work  on  a  steam  thrasher.  C.  I.  (Robson) 
tallies  at  S3. 00  per  day  and  board  Newell  has  a  S2.00  job  but  expects  to  work  up  to  better  price. 

The  ditch  is  very  nearly  done  and  expect  to  be  out  on  the  Mesa  soon  I  think  the  next  letter 
I  can  date  from  Montezuma  the  name  mentioned  for  our  town.  There  is  a  party  of  gentlemen  from 
Salt  Lake  C.  Crismon  Jr.,  Joe  Cain,  William  Kimball  Jr.  and  three  or  four  others.  They  took  a 
ride  last  Sunday  out  on  the  Mesa  and  came  back  more  excited  than  we  were.  Took  shares  in  the 
ditch  and  went  to  work  on  the  ditch  Monday  morning. 

The  more  I  think  of  Hyrum  and  Emma  leaving  Bear  Lake  the  more  I  hope  they  will  feel  that 
this  is  the  right  place  for  them.  If  any  one  can  get  here  with  means  enough  to  live  on  for  six 
months  and  buy  a  ditch  share  I  see  nothing  in  the  way  of  prosperity.  Tell  Hyrum  not  to  let  any¬ 
thing  Cris  Nelson  says  have  any  influence  with  him  for  if  we  had  found  nothing  better  than  we 
saw  near  Prescott  we  should  of  been  traveling  yet.  I  hardly  dare  to  hope  that  you  will  come  still 
I  should  not  wonder.  This  party  from  Salt  Lake  say  there  is  going  to  be  a  “big  rush”  from  Utah 
to  this  place  the  coming  season.  Tell  Hyrum  to  study  up  the  country  and  decide  before  the  most 
desirable  pieces  of  land  are  gone. 

Emma  wanted  me  to  send  her  some  specimens  of  reptiles  for  Hyrums  cousin  who  is  studying 
Natural  History.  I  have  not  been  able  to  get  the  Centipede  or  Trantula  yet.  I  have  a  large 
scorpion  and  a  small  striped  snake  in  liquor  I  will  get  the  others  soon  and  send  them  all  at  once. 

I  have  ten  little  chickens  and  if  I  have  good  luck  shall  soon  have  more  I  have  one  hen  setting 
on  ducks  eggs  for  which  I  paid  Mrs.  Hayden  75  cents  per  dozen,  I  think  a  poultry  yard  will  pay 
in  this  part  of  the  world  so  I  am  making  a  beginning.  I  shall  write  to  Uncle  Thales  and  Ashbel 
so  must  close  for  today. 

Your  Loving  Sister 

Francelle  Robson 
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(My  Father’s  half  sister) 


Salt  River  August  29,  1878 


Dear  Sister 

I  thought  I  would  write  you  a  few  lines  to  let  you  know  we  are  all  alive  yet,  and  enjoying 
pretty  good  health.  Father  and  Mother  have  had  very  poor  health  all  summer.  But  it  is  getting 
cooler  now  1  think  they  will  feel  better  now. 

George  Sirrine,  Charley  Robson  and  Mr.  W.A.  Kimball  and  J.  Hobson  start  for  Utah  next 
Monday  morning  Sept.  2nd.  Don’t  be  surprised  if  you  see  Lide  back  with  them.  They  had  the 
ditch  done  on  the  tenth.  Townsite  the  tenth  of  this  month.  But  they  have  been  ever  since  re¬ 
pairing  brakes  and  mending  weak  places.  So  we  have  not  moved  yet.  There  has  been  very  heavy 
river  storms  this  summer  more  than  there  has  been  for  the  last  four  or  five  years  so  some  of  the 
old  settlers  say.  The  grass  is  growing  up  all  over  the  country.  Father  says  there  is  as  good 
grass  here  as  their  is  in  Bear  Lake.  Our  Limes,  Lemons  and  Oranges  are  not  q  uite  ripe  yet, 
and  I  don’t  think  they  will  be  for  two  or  three  yeaTs  yet.  We  have  watermelons  nearly  every  day 
the  Indians  bring  them  up  to  camp  to  sell. 

Charlie  (Robson)  bought  a  house  and  lot  below  Joneses  and  has  moved  Francelle  their  for 
the  winter.  But  after  he  gets  back  she  is  going  to  live  on  the  Mesa. 

We  have  heard  that  their  was  a  big  company  coming  from  Montpeiler  this  fall.  I  was  in  hopes 
Emma  and  Hyrum  would  come  this  fall  but  I  don’t  expect  they  will.  Oh,  I  do  hope  they  won’t  go 
Wind  River  Valley  but  I  expect  it  is  a  settled  thing  now.  We  don’t  have  any  enjoyment  at  all 
now  and  I  don’t  know  what  in  the  world  we  will  do  when  all  of  the  boys  leave.  It  don’t  seem  like 
I  would  care  so  much  If  we  could  go  to  Sunday  School  or  meetings  it  is  so  lonesome  Sundays. 
Sept.  1st.  I  started  my  letter  day  before  yesterday  will  finish  now.  I  have  just  been  eating 
watermelon.  Today  is  another  lonesome  Sunday.  We  have  got  six  chickens  and  get  quite  a  few 
eggs  but  none  to  sell  we  could  get  one  dollar  per  dozen  and  six  bits  pound  for  better.  So  you 
see  we  will  have  a  good  market  for  everything  we  have  for  sale. 

Oh  Ella  I  would  like  to  see  your  fine  boy.  But  I  expect  it  will  be  a  long  time  yet  to  talk 
about  that  unless  you  come  down  here.  And  I  don’t  expect  you  will  do  that.  How  are  the  girls 
and  boys  in  Paris  getting  along.  I  haven’t  heard  from  them  for  some  time.  How  is  the  Sunday 
School  and  Retrenchment  meetings  progressing. 

Do  you  know  of  any  of  the  Paris  folks  that  are  coming  down  here.  Father  got  a  letter  from 
Henry  Brizzee  he  wanted  to  know  what  kind  of  country  this  was.  He  said  if  the  description  of 
the  country  suited  him  he  and  several  others  would  come  down  here.  Do  you  go  to  Paris  very 
often.  Give  my  love  to  Aunt  Mary  Rich  tell  William  I  think  he  would  hurt  himself  writing  to  me. 

1  would  like  to  hear  from  him  if  he  would  write  a  decent  letter  or  a  letter  with  a  half  dozen  words 
in.  Father  hasent  had  any  letters  from  Uncle  Thales  since  we  come  here.  Francelle  has  got 
one  letter  from  him.  John  got  one  letter  from  Lide  since  we  have  been  gone.  He  was  at  Bro. 
Coleman’s  then.  We  got  a  letter  from  Hyrum  and  Emma  yesterday.  I  had  almost  forgot  to  tell  you 
us  girls  have  learned  how  to  swim. 

Today  has  been  another  rainy  day  the  men  are  rejoicing  over  it  they  think  it  will  make  the 
feed  so  much  better.  They  had  a  draw  for  the  city  lots.  Father  has  got  ten  city  lots  and  plenty 
of  farming  land.  So  if  you  ever  want  to  come  there  will  be  plenty  of  land  for  you. 

Francell’s  and  Rena’s  children  are  well.  Rena’s  baby  is  so  cunning.  Well  Ella  if  you  go 
to  the  city  this  fall  be  sure  and  have  your  photograph  taken  and  send  me  one  of  both  you  and 
William  won’t  you.  I  don’t  know  as  I  can  think  of  any  more  at  present.  Excuse  bad  writing  and 
spelling  for  this  pen  is  like  a  three  tined  pitch  fork.  Please  write  as  soon  as  you  get  this  Mother 
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and  all  the  folks  send  love  to  all.  With  love  to  yourselves  and  baby.  I  remain  Your  Loving 
Sister, 

Zettie  Pomeroy 


(P.S.  If  you  can’t  read  it  get  a  lawyer  to) 


(My  Father’s  sister  Irene  Newell) 

Mesa  City,  Maricopa  Co. 

Dear  Sister 

As  Zulie  is  writing  I  am  at  last  tempted  to,  I  have  never  received  a  letter  since  I  left  Utah  from 
any  body  have  written  but  few  and  did  not  expect  many  but  none  came. 

We  are  progressing  nicely  with  our  farms  here  on  the  Mesa.  Newell  is  Sankitarian  spends 
half  of  his  time  on  the  ditch  to  see  that  it  does  not  break  or  that  nobody  meddles  with  it,  has 
half  of  his  time  for  improvements  on  his  property.  We  have  the  most  comical  little  house  six 
posts  with  forks  set  in  them  the  wood  out  of  a  specie  of  cactus  set  up  around  the  sides  and 
plastered  with  mud  then  the  roof  is  a  flat  dirt  roof,  Newell  built  it  so  for  haste  it  was  the  first 
house  on  the  Mesa.  It  seems  a  regular  frontier  Camp  as  yet  there  are  many  tents  and  covered 
wagons  squatted  around  and  all  day  and  most  of  the  night  are  fires  and  the  heavy  sound  of  the 
grubbing  hoe  in  all  directions;  it  is  now  supper  time  and  Newell  is  coming  from  up  the  ditch. 
Thursday  Morning:  I  have  at  last  got  my  work  done  and  the  children  attended  to,  have  been 
making  soldiers  coats  into  vest  for  Mr.  Hayden  to  sell  to  the  Indians  have  had  to  press  some  to 
send  with  father  this  morning.  If  you  answer  this  I  will  write  a  letter  but  I  have  not  written  for 
so  long  am  all  out  of  practice.  I  must  tell  you  how  my  children  look  Blanche  is  now  four  years 
old  is  tall  and  slim  but  fleshy  enough,  looks  like  a  schoolgirl.  Faie  is  growing  tall  but  is  as 
fat  as  ever  with  roguish  black  eyes  and  white  hair  shingled.  Talks  very  cunning.  Grace  is  as 
cunning  as  all  Mother’s  babies  has  light  blue  eyes,  white  hair  and  clear  white  skin  has  four 
teeth  is  eight  months  old  and  sits  the  most  of  the  time  on  the  sheep  skin.  Cries  for  Newell  when¬ 
ever  he  comes  in  the  house.  I  think  your  babies  picture  is  ever  so  sweet  looks  like  Bro.  Rich’s 
family. 

As  Ever 

Your  Loving  Sister 
Rena  Newell 


(This  one  is  from  my  Fathers  sister  Irene  Newell) 

Mesa  City,  Maricopa  Co.  A.  T. 

December  29,  1881 

Dear  Sister  and  Brother 

I  received  you  letter  some  time  since  but  have  never  had  time  to  answer,  I  was  so  pleased 
to  hear  from  you  at  last.  We  are  well  Father  is  having  a  house  built  with  four  french  windows 
and  a  door  facing  the  street.  They  say  it  will  be  the  prettiest  house  in  town  when  finished.  We 
have  put  up  a  smoke  house  and  are  now  building  another  room  on  the  back  of  this.  That  is  all 
we  will  try  to  build  for  some  time. 

The  boy’s  (that  is  Lide  and  John)  have  not  commenced  their  homes  yet  but  are  waiting  till 
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the  adobes  dry  better  and  they  have  all  of  the  material  on  hand  so  they  can  finish  them  off  at 
once.  The  girls  are  quite  impatient.  Zettie  and  Gettrude  are  going  to  have  an  organ  and  furnish 
the  house  when  father  gets  it  done  they  came  home  to  spend  the  holidays  with  ninty  dollars  each 
in  gold  coin.  I  do  not  know  what  part  came  out  of  Sol’s  corral.  They  seem  to  be  having  a  good 
time  they  are  dancing  every  night  this  week. 

All  of  the  Pomeroy  family  that  were  in  Arizona  were  here  Christmas  to  dinner  except  Sol 
Kimball  and  he  was  obliged  to  be  at  the  corral  as  that  was  the  busiest  time  for  him.  Zulie  is 
not  going  out  until  after  New  Year  when  Talmai  will  take  her.  We  have  many  new  settlers  this 
winter  among  the  rest  is  Uncle  David  Savage  and  all  of  his  numerous  family.  I  think  his  family 
are  all  here  he  has  another  wife  she  was  around  peddling  zephys  and  cotton  necties  and  lampmats 
I  did  not  get  any.  I  am  getting  so  sleepy  I  can  scarecely  write  anything.  Sallie  Ann  has  got  with 
Mary  she  is  quite  a  nice  girl.  See  where  I  have  been  nodding  and  1  have  not  been  to  but  one  dance 
this  week  but  I  am  to  sleepy  to  write  this  time. 

New  Years  Night:  1  will  endeavor  to  finish  my  letter  tonight  although  it  is  not  much  im¬ 
provement  on  the  last  time  we  have  been  to  two  more  dances  this  week  invited  to  one  Monday 
we  have  concluded  to  stay  at  home  and  get  ready  for  the  plasterer  to  come  next  Wednesday. 
Harvey  Blair  has  got  to  be  plasterer  as  well  as  adobe  maker  and  mason.  He  is  having  more  fun 
than  anybody  these  Holidays  and  Ida  dresses  nicer  he  sent  for  her  a  coat  and  silk  dress  for 
Christmas  he  has  plenty  of  money. 

Francelle  and  Emily  has  just  got  some  new  coats  I  am  going  to  make  me  one  out  of  the  big 
cloak  have  brown  plush  and  velvet  and  fringe  to  trim  it  with  must  hurry  or  will  not  need  it  this 
winter  we  were  out  riding  this  evening  with  nothing  around  us  was  not  uncomfortable. 

Belle  Bloomer  has  a  boy  baby  two  weeks  old  her  baby  looks  nice  weighed  ten  pounds  but 
she  is  not  feeling  very  well  she  has  such  a  severe  pain  in  her  head  she  has  been  living  in  with 
Emeline  Kimball  but  her  house  is  finished  and  she  will  move  in  this  week.  Ned  has  reformed 
has  not  drank  since  the  day  before  Christmas  they  said  he  was  Sirrine’s  only  son  or  son  in  law 
that  was  sober.  Ellie  is  not  married  yet  although  it  was  reported  they  were  going  to  be.  Mr. 
Hopkins  came  over  with  Gertrude  and  Mary  has  been  at  Mr.  Sirrines  ever  since.  Gertrude  will  go 
back  as  soon  as  the  holidays  are  over.  Write  soon  and  ask  Mary  Ann  Williams  sister  and  Ashbel 
Pomeroy’s  wife)  to  write.  What  has  become  of  Dr.  Green  and  Hattie  have  never  heard  from  them 
since  Charlie  Hobson  was  at  Tombstone. 

Love  to  all  and  A  Happy  New  Year 
Rena  Newell 


(My  Brother  Jim  Pomeroy  14  years  of  age) 

Mesa  City,  Arizona  A.  T. 
February  19,  1892 

My  Dear  Cousin  Willie  Rich 

I  thought  I  would  answer  your  letter  I  am  going  to  school  and  I  am  in  the  fourth  and  the  high 
grammar  and  Arithmetic  and  Geography.  I  have  got  a  nice  teacher  his  name  is  Mr.  F.J.  Netherton. 
I  got  a  book  and  some  candy  and  nuts  and  a  dollar  on  Christmas  and  went  down  to  Phoenix  to  the 
horse  races,  it  was  a  fair.  Pa  had  two  horses  and  his  partner  had  one.  Our  two  was  named 
Stargazer  and  Dasey  and  the  other  mans  was  April  Fool  because  he  was  bom  on  the  first  day  of 
April.  Stargazer  was  in  two  races  one  half  mile  and  repeat  and  a  half  mile  he  beat  the  half  mile 
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and  repeat  but  he  lost  the  half  mile  but  he  was  rode  by  a  Jockey  that  was  drunk.  But  we  got 
just  as  much  money  as  if  we  had  won  it.  And  the  mare  was  in  the  quarter  of  a  mile  but  we  had 
to  give  the  man  half  of  the  money  to  get  him  to  run.  And  the  partners  horse  was  in  the  quarter  of 
a  mile  for  two  year  old  and  he  won  it  to.  And  Pa  bet  27  dollars  on  his  colt  and  won  it  and  when 
he  got  back  he  made  him  a  barn  to  put  the  horses  in.  And  I  had  a  nice  time  too.  Do  write  and 
and  tell  us  more  about  Aunt  Emma.  We  would  like  to  know  how  she  and  her  children  are  getting 
along. 

Your  Cousin 
Jim  Pomeroy 


(My  Father) 

Mesa,  February  24,  1892 

Dear  Sister  Ella  and  Brother  William 

As  the  children  are  writing  I  will  write  some  too,  times  are  very  quiet  here  though  there  is 
some  little  stir  in  Real  Estate.  We  have  had  cold  dry  winter  but  a  warm  wet  Spring  it  is  thunder¬ 
ing  now,  has  been  raining  most  of  the  time  for  the  last  three  weeks.  The  fruit  trees  are  all  in 
blossom,  the  hay  is  growing  fast  is  from  six  inches  to  a  foot  high,  good  feed  in  the  pastures.  My 
horses  got  very  poor  this  winter  but  are  gaining  up  again  now.  I  am  trying  to  raise  some  good 
horses  that  I  can  sell  at  better  prices.  I  raised  one  colt  that  I  was  offered  300  for  but  think  I  can 
get  500.  He  is  a  race  horse  has  won  three  races  one  was  for  a  1000  pr  side  with  about  500  pr 
side  bets  making  about  3000.  Wallace  Macdonald  and  I  are  about  to  buy  a  $1000  thorough  bred 
horse  between  us.  Will  know  this  week  I  have  one  good  mare  got  her  cheap  for  400.  Have  some 
others  not  so  good  will  have  a  few  good  colts  this  spring  George  Sirrine  saw  some  of  my  horses. 

My  wife  and  children  are  getting  along  so  well  I  near  missed  mentioning  them  we  have  two 
new  ones  one  girl  Ireta  one  boy  Babe  John  Haskell.  Jim,  Ella  and  Irene  all  go  to  school  they 
learn  real  fast  Ella  is  more  like  her  Mother  a  worker  but  quick  to  learn. 

I  will  write  more  often  if  you  will. 

J.  H.  Pomeroy 


(My  Father) 

Mesa,  March  28,  1893 

Dear  Sisters  and  Brothers 

Mart  is  holding  back  in  giving  me  my  deeds  to  the  land  on  your  account.  I  wish  to  send  you 
a  list  of  the  property  I  received  for  you  of  the  estate  and  a  statement  of  what  I  done  with  it.  The 
water  right  I  received  for  $238.50  which  I  sold  to  I.  L.  Robinson  of  Mesa  for  $100.00  at  the  urgent 
request  of  Emma.  After  paying  assesments  off  I  don’t  know  exactly  how  much  as  the  present 
secretary  of  the  Mesa  Canal  could  not  find  all  the  old  books,  but  find  I  paid  on  your  share  one 
year  $65.75.  The  land  I  received  at  $130.00  was  in  five  pieces  prices  as  follows  one  $65.00  one 
$20.00  one  17.50  one  15.00  and  one  12.50.  The  $65.00  piece  Mart  wanted  as  it  was  in  between 
some  that  he  got  and  almost  forced  me  to  trade  with  him  for  a  piece  at  the  end  of  the  other  piece 
which  should  not  have  been  more  than  $15.00  at  that  time  and  part  of  the  $20.00  piece  he  had  to 
have  to  bring  it  to  the  forty  line  for  which  he  agreed  to  give  me  a  deed  for  all  I  claimed  under 
his  filing.  I  decided  I  could  not  afford  to  try  to  hold  on  to  the  land  and  try  to  get  a  deed  for  you. 
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So  after  talking  with  Charley  and  Lide  1  thought  it  best  to  send  you  what  money  1  could  afford  to 
and  take  my  own  chances  on  the  land  which  I  did.  The  old  header  of  which  I  took  %  int.  for  you 
at  $33.44  after  spending  about  $100.00  repairing  it  we  run  it  at  no  profit  then  put  a  wagon  of  mine 
with  it  and  sold  it  to  Henry  Burris  for  $60.00  partly  on  time  and  lost  $20.00  of  the  pay. 

The  marble  we  got  for  Fathers  grave  cost  delivered  $61.25  of  which  Charley  paid  $9,25  1 
paid  the  rest.  The  fence  cost  $147.50  1  think  Charley,  Lide,  Newell  and  I  paid  equal  parts  for 
the  lumber  and  building  and  1  paid  for  the  painting  intending  that  each  of  you  three  were  paying 
your  part  of  the  whole.  I  then  sent  you  $50.00  each  which  I  thought  was  fully  fair  for  all  the 
claims  you  had  against  me  for  all  the  property  I  had  received  for  you  considering  all  things.  Now 
if  you  do  not  think  it  perfectly  fair  and  right  for  me  to  have  the  land  you  talk  itoverwith  Charley 
and  Francell  and  whatever  you  decide  is  right  1  will  certainly  do  if  it  is  in  my  power.  This  state¬ 
ment  is  partly  from  memory  and  may  not  be  absolutely  correct  but  should  you  wish  it  more  per¬ 
fect  I  think  I  can  get  detta  and  affidavets  even  yet.  I  might  say  that  none  of  the  other  children 
paid  any  thing  on  the  cemetery  but  Ursulia.  She  paid  $4.50  on  the  fence  I  think. 

As  Ever  Your  Brother 
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OUR  COURTSHIP  DAYS 


Our  First  Evening  Together 

One  night  after  Mutual  a  few  of  us  girls  and  boys  were  standing  talking.  I  had  had  a  letter 
from  a  friend  of  mine  asking  me  about  a  dance  that  was  going  to  be  soon.  She  wanted  to  know 
if  she  could  come  and  stay  with  me  and  go  with  me  to  the  dance.  I  had  answered  the  letter  but 
hadn’t  mailed  it.  When  we  parted  and  started  for  home  Charley  asked  me  to  take  me  home.  He 
said  he  would  take  this  letter  to  my  friend.  She  was  his  neighbor.  So  we  got  in  his  buggy.  It 
was  only  about  a  block  to  my  home.  When  we  got  to  the  comer  the  horse  was  going  so  fast  he 
said  he  couldn’t  stop  it.  So  we  went  around  a  few  blocks. 

Both  being  of  pioneer  families  and  talking  the  same  language  we  seemed  to  find  plenty  to 
to  talk  about.  So  we  met  quite  often  and  didn’t  seem  to  run  out  of  talk. 

Our  Courting  Activities 

One  of  the  highlights  in  those  days  —  the  train  run  excursions  twice  a  week  to  shows  in 
Phoenix  Park.  There  was  a  lake  in  the  park  that  had  a  couple  of  boats  on.  Now  as  we  see  it, 
it  was  nothing  more  than  a  big  frog  pond.  A  crowd  of  us  young  folks  would  go  over  there  and  we 
thought  we  were  really  going  places  and  seeing  things. 

How  well  we  remember  one  of  the  nights  when  we  got  back  to  Mesa  it  was  raining  so  hard. 
We  all  spent  most  of  the  night  on  the  train. 


Four  cylinder  steam  locomobile  —  the  first  car  we  ever  rode  in. 


The  first  car  we  ever  rode  in  was  a  four  cylinder  steam  locomobile.  You  would  guide  it 
with  a  bar  instead  of  a  wheel.  You  used  gas  to  make  fire  to  boil  the  water  to  make  the  steam. 
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It  was  a  one-seated  car.  It  belonged  to  Ernest.  Charley  would  borrow  it  and  we  would  go  for  a 
ride.  We  really  thought  we  were  going  fast  —  about  twenty  miles  an  hour.  Now  days  we  know  we 
at  least  didn’t  break  the  speed  limit. 

One  summer  day  Charley  must  of  felt  like  splurdging.  He  asked  me  to  let’s  go  over  to  Phoe¬ 
nix  to  the  American  Kitchen  and  have  dinner.  So  we  went.  We  ordered  chicken.  Finally,  we  heard 
a  chicken  squawk.  In  about  half  hour  they  brought  it  in  cooked.  The  weather  wasn’t  so  bad 
while  waiting.  They  had  a  row  of  big  palm  fans  hanging  from  the  ceiling  fastened  to  a  two  by 
two  that  was  hinged  to  the  ceiling.  They  were  all  fastened  to  a  two  by  two  with  a  coil  spring  on 
one  end. 

A  big  Indian  up  next  to  the  ceiling  on  the  other  end  would  pull  the  fans  one  way  and  the 
spring  would  pull  them  the  other.  And  it  made  quite  a  breeze.  We  did  enjoy  the  breeze  while 
waiting.  And  we  did  know  the  chicken  was  fresh  cooked.  Of  course,  in  those  days  they  didn't 
have  any  cold  storage. 

Clade’s  brother  Bert  and  wife  Lydia  they  were  cooking  out  at  Chandler  for  the  harvest  men. 
Bert  got  sick.  He  went  away.  I  went  out  to  help  Lydia. 

One  night  Charley  came  out  to  see  me.  A  few  of  us  played  cards.  While  we  were  playing 
cards  some  of  the  boys  felt  like  they  needed  a  little  more  exercise  before  they  went  to  bed.  They 
went  to  Charley’s  buggy.  They  put  the  front  wheels  on  the  back  and  the  back  wheels  on  the 
front.  Charley  started  home.  He  soon  found  it  out.  He  said  he  didn’t  need  the  exercise,  so  he 
came  on  home  that  way. 
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Taken  just  after  our  marriage  on  August  25,  1905-  Taken  on  our  50th  wedding  anniversary  August  25,  1955. 


OUR  MARRIED 
LIFE  TOGETHER 


Our  Wedding  and  Honeymoon 

On  the  twenty-fifth  of  August,  1905  we  were  married  in  Phoenix.  We  stayed  at  the  Ford 
Hotel  for  a  few  days,  lived  high,  had  our  picture  taken,  and  went  to  a  few  shows.  I  ’ll  never 
forget  Charley  left  me  at  the  hotel.  He  went  uptown.  When  he  came  back  he  gave  me  my  ring 
with  the  opals  in  and  also  a  set  of  silverware. 


The  old  county  court  house  and  plaza  in  Phoenix,  about  1896. 
This  is  where  we  got  our  marriage  license. 


Running  the  Farm 

Charley  had  already  been  running  the  farm  so  he  had  to  get  back  to  work.  His  mother  was 
here  too.  She  was  making  butter.  She  had  her  customers.  I  helped  her.  She  see  I  could  handle 
her  part  as  well  as  Charley  could  the  farm.  So  she  bought  her  a  home  in  town  (Mesa)  and  rented 
the  farm  to  us. 
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By  now  there  had  been  quite  a  change  since  the  way  our  parents  started  out.  We  had  the 
separator  to  separate  the  cream  from  the  milk.  I  would  make  butter  and  take  it  to  Mother  Crismon. 
She  would  sell  it  for  us.  We  had  a  ice  refrigerator.  Of  course,  we  had  to  go  to  town  to  get  the 
ice  with  a  horse  and  buggy.  It  was  six  miles  over  a  hot  and  dusty  road.  We  would  take  a  blanket 
and  wrap  around  the  ice  and  hope  we  had  some  left  by  the  time  we  got  home. 

Charley  got  his  first  riding  plow.  He  thought  he  could  save  enough  shoe  leather  to  pay  for 

it.  It  was  a  four-horse,  two-disc  plow.  One  day  when  Charley  was  plowing  as  he  was  ripping  up 
the  last  border  the  horses  were  on  a  running  walk.  There  was  a  big  rock  buried  in  the  border. 
The  plow  struck  the  rock  and  jumped  over  it.  Charley  was  lucky.  The  horses  stopped.  It  threw 
him  about  nine  feet.  He  landed  on  the  eveners  behind  the  horses’  feet. 

He  has  a  holey  corn  between  two  toes  from  following  the  walking  plow  when  he  was  a  kid 

from  gravel  that  got  between  his  toes.  He  says  he  didn’t  have  sense  enough  to  stop  and  get  it 

out.  For  about  sixty  years  he  has  used  this  Freezone.  But  it  keeps  coming  back. 

Back  in  those  days  they  had  canned  music  as  well  as  today.  Ernest  had  a  phonagraph.  The 
music  was  on  spools  that  revolved  the  same  as  they  do  today  and  was  taken  off  with  a  needle 
the  same  way.  He  had  instruments  he  could  make  recordings  himself.  The  old  Indian  chief’s  son 
Sandy  heard  this.  He  thought  it  was  coming  from  above.  One  day  Ernest  made  a  record  of  him. 
It  was  “Little  drops  of  water  —  Little  grains  of  sand  makes  the  mighty  ocean  and  the  promised 
land”  and  played  it  back  to  him.  When  he  heard  his  own  voice  he  kept  coming  back  wanting  him 
to  make  more. 


Four  kinds  of  irons  used  during  our  day. 
Electirc  iron  Gas  iron  Charcoal  iron  Sad  iron 


We  still  used  kerosene  lamps,  the  wood  stove,  washed  on  the  board,  and  ironed  with  irons 
you  heated  on  the  wood  stove.  We  drawed  water  out  of  the  well  with  a  rope  over  a  pulley  with 
buckets  on  each  end.  We  would  heat  our  wash  water  in  a  tub  out  in  the  yard  put  up  on  bricks 
over  a  wood  fire.  Those  days  we  boiled  all  our  white  clothes. 
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My  Stay  with  Father  Until  His  Passing 


My  father  wasn’t  well  when  I  got  married.  In  just  a  short  time  they  decided  it  might  help 
him  to  go  down  to  the  hot  springs.  So  they  wanted  me  to  come  and  take  over  while  they  were 
gone.  Also  there  were  the  three  children  —  Haskell,  Rollie,  and  Leota.  How  1  did  hate  to  go 
and  leave  Charley.  We  had  been  married  such  a  short  time.  But  Frank  and  Ethel  were  here  with 
us  a  little  while.  So  I  went.  They  were  gone  longer  than  they  thought  they  would  be.  The  river 
came  up.  They  had  to  row  across  in  a  boat.  When  they  got  back  I  came  home.  But  in  just  a 
short  time  Charley  Lewis  came  out  and  said  they  wanted  me  to  come.  So  Charley  took  me  in. 

I  stayed.  He  came  home.  They  got  a  trained  nurse.  My  father  belonged  to  three  lodges.  Some 
of  those  men  were  coming  and  going  all  the  time.  They  sent  for  Ella  and  Jim.  Ella  was  living 
at  Roosevelt.  She  had  two  babies.  She  came  down  on  the  stage.  She  stayed  over  at  Kim  Pom¬ 
eroy’s.  Uncle  Johnnie  (my  mother’s  brother)  had  a  tent  house  in  the  yard.  He  slept  in  this. 
He  would  go  away  and  work  at  the  mines.  When  he  was  out  of  work  he  would  make  his  home  with 
my  dad.  He  was  great  to  chore  around,  chop  wood,  and  clean  yards  or  something.  Charley  would 
come  to  see  me.  One  evening  after  he  had  gone,  Clade  could  see  I  had  been  crying;  She  said, 
“Did  Charley  want  you  to  go  home  with  him?”  1  said,  ‘Yes.”  She  said,  “You’ll  never  be 
sorry  you  stayed.”  May  Peterson  was  a  close  friend  of  Clade’s.  She  was  there  a  lot.  The 
evening  before  out  father  passed  away  Ella  and  I  were  going  in  to  see  him.  She  said  to  us, 
“Now  don’t  say  a  word  to  him.  Don’t  say  a  word  to  him.”  We  went  in.  Ella  said,  “How  are  you 

Pa?”  He  says,  “I’m  just  alive  and  that’s  all.”  Next  morning  he  passed  away. 

My  dad  still  had  all  that  he  and  my  mother  ever  had.  We  never  knew  whether  he  had  made 
out  any  papers  of  our  mother’s  part  or  not.  Clade  and  May  Peterson  gathered  up  all  papers. 

Uncle  Johnnie  was  put  in  administrator  for  us.  When  Clade  see  how  it  would  go,  she  got  these 

lodge  men  to  go  after  him.  He  belonged  to  one  of  the  lodges.  It  made  him  feel  so  bad.  He  just 
give  it  up  and  never  went  to  lodge  again. 

Clade  came  out  to  see  me.  When  she  got  out  of  the  buggy  Charley  told  her  not  to  come  in 
and  bother  me.  I  was  in  bed  with  my  first  baby.  She  stood  by  my  bed.  She  was  all  upset.  She 
was  crying  —  kept  putting  her  hand  up  to  her  head.  She  said  if  she  couldn’t  get  things  settled 

up  she  was  going  up  to  Clifton.  Her  brother  Bert  was  living  there.  She  didn’t  stay  very  long 

but  came  back  in  a  couple  of  weeks.  She  had  one  of  the  lodge  members  with  her.  She  offered  me 
$650.  I  told  her  I  would  rather  have  property.  She  told  me  to  take  the  money.  I  could  have  some 
property  later.  Later  on  when  she  got  things  fixed  up  her  way,  I  asked  her  about  getting  the 
property.  She  said,  “G—  No.  You  took  the  money.  That  settled  it.” 

Our  First  Baby,  Charles 

In  those  days  there  were  no  hospitals  in  Mesa.  Our  children  were  all  bom  in  this  house. 

Dr.  Hawley  was  the  doctor  with  our  first  baby  —  Charles,  bom  the  25th  of  March  1906.  Mother 

Crismon  came  and  stayed  a  few  days  with  us.  Louvina,  Aunt  Josephine’s  oldest  girl  came  and 
worked  for  us  for  a  while.  I  didn’t  seem  to  have  enough  nurse  for  the  baby.  So  Charley  kept  a 
certain  cow  up  and  fed  her  hay.  But  he  didn’t  seem  to  do  well  on  this  and  got  sick.  He  was  a 
very  sick  baby.  Charley  took  me  up  to  Mother  Crismon’s.  He  got  the  doctor.  She  had  me  stay 
several  days.  When  he  got  better  the  doctor  had  us  put  him  on  Horlick’s  Malted  Milk.  I  just 
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bought  a  small  bottle.  He  liked  it  and  done  so  well.  The  first  thing  I  knew  we  had  to  go  back 
and  get  another  bottle.  So  from  then  on  we  bought  it  by  the  gallon  jar. 

My  mother’s  brother  John  Stratton,  we  always  called  him  Uncle  Johnnie,  filed  on  a  home¬ 
stead  on  the  desert  just  south  of  the  town  where  Gilbert  is  today.  He  made  his  home  with  us  a 
good  part  of  the  time.  He  slept  in  the  west  bedroom  and  we  in  the  east.  Charles  would  cry 
pretty  loud  when  he  wanted  his  bottle.  One  night  Uncle  Johnnie  heard  him  crying.  He  came  to 
out  door  calling  me  to  tell  me  the  baby  was  crying.  It  made  us  laugh  to  think  he  thought  we 
couldn’t  hear  that  baby  crying.  One  of  us  was  up  fixing  it  then.  Charley  had  rigged  up  a  lamp 
that  we  could  warm  the  water  over. 

One  day  Frank  gave  me  a  little  goat.  I  fed  it  on  the  bottle.  We  had  a  little  wagon.  I  would 
put  Charles  in  the  wagon  and  put  a  little  wooden  box  to  his  back.  One  day  I  fixed  the  bottLe. 
and  put  a  nipple  on  it  same  as  I  would  do  for  Charles.  I  put  it  in  the  wagon.  We  were  going  to 
the  corral.  I  looked  around  just  in  time  to  see  him.  He  had  picked  the  bottle  up  and  was  just 
going  to  put  it  in  his  mouth. 

Harvest  time  I  would  have  seven  or  eight  men  to  cook  for.  Made  all  my  bread  on  a  wood 
stove  and  hot  biscuits  for  breakfast.  I  would  put  up  fruit  and  jelly  for  the  year.  Then  the  child¬ 
ren  were  growing  up  and  these  men  to  cook  for,  I  would  plan  to  always  put  up  about  seventy- 
five  q  uarts  of  figs. 

One  evening  I  put  Charles  in  the  little  wagon,  wheeled  it  in  the  corral,  and  was  going  to 
help  Charley  milk  the  cows.  As  I  was  going  over  to  the  cow  I  was  going  to  milk,  one  of  the  cows 
kicked  the  side  of  the  wagon  and  made  quite  a  dent  in  it.  I  had  been  around  cows  all  my  life 
and  that  was  the  first  time  I  knew  that  a  cow  could  kick  straight  back.  It  was  so  unexpected  and 
so  quick.  It  gave  me  such  a  scare.  I  never  took  him  in  there  again. 

In  those  days  we  hauled  ironwood  from  south  of  the  Superstitution  Mountain.  Most  of  the 
trees  were  hollow  in  the  middle.  The  rattlesnakes  used  to  crawl  in  there  and  hibernate  for  the 
winter.  In  the  spring  they  would  come  out  and  come  up  around  the  house.  How  we  knew  this 
different  times  when  they  were  breaking  up  the  wood  they  would  find  one.  The  front  porch  on 
this  house  had  a  board  floor  in  it.  There  was  a  knot  hole  in  one  of  the  boards.  One  day  I  had 
Charles  sitting  on  a  quilt  on  the  porch.  I  stepped  to  the  door  and  there  I  saw  a  rattlesnake 
coming  out  of  that  hole.  It  was  just  a  few  feet  from  him.  You  can  imagine  how  I  felt. 

The  Birth  of  Our  Little  Girl,  Zula 


Now  we  get  another  baby  —  a  little  girl  Zula,  born  the  thirteenth  of  August,  1907.  Dr.  Drane 
was  the  doctor.  Mrs.  George  Steele  stayed  with  us  for  ten  days.  Min  Pomeroy  worked  for  us. 

Charley’s  Shot  —  off  Toe 

Charley  and  Frank  had  the  Consolidated  Farm  rented  which  was  Billy  Crismon’s  old  home. 
One  day  they  went  to  town.  When  they  got  back  they  were  down  to  the  corral.  They  were  going 
to  go  up  to  this  place.  Charley  got  out  of  the  buggy  and  lifted  up  the  boot.  He  stood  the  muzzle 
of  the  gun  on  his  foot  with  the  stock  under  the  pit  of  his  left  arm.  He  was  holding  up  the  boot 
with  his  elbow  taking  shells  out  of  the  box  filling  the  magazine  of  the  gun  with  his  right  hand. 
It  must  of  went  off  halfcocked.  He  says  he  never  remembers  of  carrying  a  gun  cocked  and  will 
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never  know  what  made  that  gun  go  off.  It  shot  off  his  toe  next  to  the  big  toe  and  blowed  the 
skin  loose  off  of  most  of  the  bottom  of  his  foot. 

Frank  came  to  the  house.  He  asked  for  the  turpentine.  While  I  came  in  to  get  it  he  told  Min 
what  had  happened.  He  said,  “Don’t  tell  Irene.’’  So  I  didn’t  know  anything  about  it  until  I 
saw  Charley  coming  to  the  house.  He  was  hobbling  along.  That  toe  was  dangling  —  just  hanging 
by  the  skin.  Min  got  him  the  scissors:  he  finished  cutting  the  toe  off  and  trimmed  off  the  loose 
skin.  I  pounded  up  some  ice  and  put  it  in  a  flour  sack,  he  put  his  foot  down  in  the  ice  and  wrap¬ 
ped  the  top  of  the  sack  around  his  ankle.  Frank  had  gone  back  in  the  field  to  get  a  team  of 
horses.  By  the  time  he  got  back  with  the  horses,  we  had  helped  Charley  to  take  the  shaves  out 
and  put  the  tongue  in. 

They  went  to  Mesa  and  drove  up  in  front  of  Dr.  Palmer’s  office.  Frank  got  out  to  tie  the 
horses.  Dr.  Palmer  came  to  the  door.  Charley  asked  him  if  he  was  stout  enough  to  prune  up  a 
toe  that  has  been  shot  off  with  a  shot  gun.  He  never  said  a  word  —  just  closed  the  door  and  went 
back.  Charley  told  Frank  to  put  the  ropes  back  in  the  buggy.  Frank  said,  “Ain’t  you  going  in?” 
Charley  said  he  didn’t  want  him  to  work  on  him  if  he  didn’t  have  gumption  enough  to  speak.  He 
thought  he  could  of  at  least  give  him  some  kind  of  a  answer. 

So  they  went  over  to  Cluff’s  Drug  Store  and  called  Dr.  Moeur  in  Tempe.  He  came  right  over. 
They  took  him  in  the  back  of  the  drug  store.  He  pruned  it  up,  cleaned  it  up,  and  wrapped  it  up. 
He  stayed  at  his  mother’s  for  a  couple  of  days. 


The  Abundant  Quail 


I’m  going  to  tell  you  something  that’s  hard  to  believe  because  I  don’t  think  you  will  ever 
see  it.  When  Charley  first  farmed  the  Billy  Crismon  place  he  sew'ed  his  grain  by  hand  and  cover¬ 
ed  it  with  a  disc.  The  lands  were  so  long  and  the  quail  were  so  many  that  he  carried  his  shot 
gun  on  the  disc  to  shoot  them  off  or  he  would  of  had  a  very  poor  crop. 

We  had  plenty  of  wild  meat.  Any  evening  that  we  wanted  to  we  would  go  in  the  buggy  up 
around  the  place  over  to  the  river  and  get  quail,  white  wings,  doves,  and  rabbits,  and  sometimes 
ducks. 


My  Troubles  at  Home  with  Charley  Away 


At  this  time  Frank  and  Ethel  were  living  in  Ernest’s  house  here  on  the  ranch.  Oscar’s  old¬ 
est  boy  Marion  was  staying  with  them.  He  hadn’t  been  feeling  good  for  some  time.  Charley 
hadn’t  come  home  yet  and  Frank  and  Ethel  had  gone  to  Mesa.  I  could  hear  Marion  groaning  — 
sound  like  he  was  in  awful  pain.  So  I  went  over  there.  He  was  lying  on  a  cot  in  the  shade  of 
the  house.  He  was  in  awful  misery.  So  I  came  back.  I  told  Min  to  go  out  in  the  field  and  get  a 
man  who  was  working  for  Charley  to  come  in  and  take  him  up  to  Mother  Crismon’s  where  he  could 
get  a  doctor.  Charley  came  home.  He  brought  me  word  my  brother  Jim  had  passed  away  in  Blue 
Water,  New  Mexico. 

When  I  was  still  washing  on  the  board,  one  morning  I  was  going  out  to  put  lye  in  the  water. 
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I  met  a  rattlesnake  coming  towards  the  house.  There  was  a  hoe  close  by.  I  grabbed  it  and 
tried  to  chop  its  head  off.  I  must  of  shut  my  eyes  because  I  never  saw  which  way  it  went.  It 
must  of  went  under  the  platform  of  the  well. 

We  had  a  big  tub  that  I  kept  Zula  in  and  gave  her  playthings  to  keep  her  busy  because  I 
never  knew  when  another  snake  was  coming  along. 

One  morning  the  men  folks  had  just  gone  out  to  work.  I  hadn’t  cleaned  by  breakfast  table 
up  yet.  I  heard  a  knock  at  the  front  door.  When  1  got  there,  there  stood  a  man  barefooted  with 
his  shoes  under  his  arm.  He  asked  me  if  the  boss  was  here.  I  told  him  no  he  was  out  in  the 
field.  He  said,  “Give  me  some  bread!’’  I  turned  and  went  into  the  room.  Charles  was  in  his 
high  chair  eating  his  breakfast.  While  I  was  getting  the  bread  I  talked  to  him.  Of  course,  he 
could  hear  me  talking  to  someone.  But  I  learned  my  lesson  right  there  —  never  to  tell  them  the 
boss  wasn’t  home. 

The  first  years  that  I  lived  up  here  during  the  time  they  were  building  the  Granite  Reef  Dam, 
I  was  afraid  all  the  time.  There  were  men  walking  to  and  from  the  dam  every  day.  They  would 
stop  in  and  ask  for  something  to  eat.  I  always  put  it  in  a  sack  so  they  would  go.  One  fellow 
asked  to  sit  down  and  eat  it  here.  I  told  him  to  go  out  to  the  road  to  eat  it  so  he  did.  We  called 
them  hoboes  them  days. 


Eva  Davis’  Stay  with  Us 

There  was  a  little  girl  Eva  Davis  and  her  brother  whose  father  and  mother  had  seperated. 
We  let  them  stay  with  us.  We  cared  for  them  about  a  year  and  a  half.  I  made  her  some  dresses. 
She  went  to  school.  Charles  was  just  a  little  fellow.  She  played  with  him.  She  married.  Her 
family  is  grown.  She  has  lived  in  different  places.  She  has  kept  in  touch  with  us  all  these 
years.  She  lives  in  Phoenix  now.  She  has  come  to  see  us  off  and  on  all  these  years.  Whenever 
she  speaks  of  Charles  she  calls  him  her  baby. 

She  was  staying  with  us  when  the  Granite  Reef  Dam  was  being  built.  One  night  she  was 
walking  in  her  sleep.  She  went  to  the  front  door  which  was  double  glass  doors.  She  was  crouched 
down  in  front  of  the  doors  making  quite  a  noise  with  them.  It  woke  us  up.  Charley  always  kept 
a  gun  handy.  He  slipped  out  of  bed,  got  his  gun,  and  stood  in  our  bedroom  door  watching  to  see 
what  uninvited  person  could  be  coming  in  that  time  of  night.  Finally,  he  could  see  it  was  Eva. 
He  went  over  and  got  her.  She  was  still  asleep,  so  he  put  her  back  to  bed. 

Building  the  Eastern  Canal 

When  they  were  building  the  Eastern  Canal,  it  is  on  the  hill  on  the  other  side  of  the  Consoli¬ 
dated  opposite  our  house,  there  were  places  where  they  would  blast  it  loose  with  dynamite.  One 
day  I  was  here  alone  with  the  children.  A  man  came  and  told  me  to  go  somewhere.  They  were 
going  to  set  off  some  dynamite.  He  was  afraid  some  of  the  rocks  would  drop  over  here. 

So  I  took  the  children  and  went  down  and  got  behind  the  haystack.  He  was  right.  There 
was  a  lot  of  rocks  dropped  over  here.  They  made  this  canal  with  Fresno  ^crapers  and  mules. 
When  noontime  would  come  one  mule  would  let  out  a  bray.  Then  all  along  the  line  they  would 
all  bray  and  start  for  camp.  There  wasn’t  a  thing  those  teamsters  could  do  but  go  right  along 
with  them  tough-bitted  mules.  A  lot  of  people  think  a  mule  is  dumb.  But  they  are  not  as  dumb 
as  you  think. 
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Charles’  Early  Childhood  Events 
and  Charley’s  Work  Horses 


We  had  a  small  backyard  fenced  with  ocotillo  stays.  We  would  put  Charles  in  there  to  play. 
One  end  of  them  was  in  the  ground.  The  other  end  was  wired  together.  We  had  two  dogs.  They 
were  real  pals  of  Charles.  They  had  scratched  a  hole  and  spread  the  stays  big  enough  so  they 
could  get  through. 

One  morning  Charley  rode  the  horse  and  went  back  the  l*and  through  the  field  to  go  up  to  the 
Consolidated  Farm.  The  dogs  went  through  this  hole.  Charles  went  through  it  too  and  went 
with  them.  They  followed  Charley.  When  I  looked  out  1  see  they  were  gone.  Zula  was  asleep 
so  I  started  out  to  look  for  them.  I  thought  they  had  followed  Charley  so  that  was  the  way  I 
went.  1  went  to  the  field  where  Charley  cut  across.  I  could  see  old  Tom,  the  horse.  He  had  his 
head  up  in  the  air  like  he  could  see  or  hear  something  he  wasn’t  use  to.  There  was  a  little 
breeze  coming  from  that  direction.  Finally,  I  could  hear  a  faint  cry.  I  kept  on  going  in  the  dir¬ 
ection  I  could  hear  the  cry.  When  I  found  him  the  dogs  were  still  with  him.  It  was  over  a  quarter 
of  a  mile  from  the  house.  You  can  imagine  how  happy  I  was  when  I  found  him  and  to  know  that 
he  was  all  right. 

When  Zula  was  a  year  old  I  took  the  two  children  and  went  up  to  Safford  to  visit  my  sister 
Ella  —  took  the  train  at  Tempe.  Them  days  the  train  went  to  Maricopa  then  to  Bowie  and  then  to 
Safford.  I  stayed  a  month.  When  I  got  back  Charley  had  a  pump  in  the  well  and  water  piped  in 
the  house  and  a  washing  machine  in  the  yard.  I  had  always  told  him  I  didn’t  want  a  washing 
machine  if  I  had  to  run  it  myself.  I  would  rather  do  it  on  the  board.  He  had  his  work  to  do.  He 
didn’t  have  time  to  help  me. 

So  he  rigged  up  a  power  machine  out  of  a  old  hodge  header  gears.  He  fastened  a  long  sweep 
on  it  and  hitched  a  pony  to  it.  He  put  a  seat  on  the  sweep  behind  the  pony.  Charles  rodeon  the 
seat  and  kept  the  pony  going  —  going  around  and  around  so  long  sometimes  he  would  get  sleepy. 
So  we  had  to  watch  him.  This  would  pump  the  water  and  run  the  washing  machine  at  the  same 
time  —  also  grinding  stone  to  sharpen  hay  knives  and  all  the  tools.  That  was  a  happy  day  to  me 
when  I  could  say  farewell  to  the  washboard  and  tub. 

One  night  Charley  rode  a  horse  up  to  the  head  of  the  ditch  to  turn  the  water  in.  He  tied  the 
horse  to  the  head  gate  while  he  went  out  in  the  field  to  turn  the  water.  When  he  came  back  he 
walked  up  to  the  horse.  He  slapped  it  on  the  hip.  It  must  of  been  asleep  for  it  hauled  off  and 
kicked  him  in  the  chest  with  both  feet.  It  knocked  him  a  sprawling.  He  carried  those  two  foot 
prints  for  weeks. 

Sometimes  when  Charley  was  running  the  water  and  Uncle  Johnnie  was  here  he  would  go 
after  supper  to  make  a  turn  for  the  night.  I  would  get  the  children  to  bed  and  go  with  him  on  the 
horse.  This  was  some  horse.  When  Charley  would  come  to  a  fence  and  wanted  to  get  on  the 
other  side,  he  would  get  off  and  stand  on  the  fence.  He  would  step  over  it.  Sometimes  it  would 
be  as  high  as  his  knees. 

By  this  time  Charley  began  to  think  he  wanted  to  make  a  cowboy  out  of  Charles.  He  put  a 
jocky  saddle  on  the  pony  that  Charles  had  been  riding  behind  pumping  the  water.  He  was  going 
up  to  the  other  place  to  look  after  the  cattle.  They  rode  along  side  by  side.  When  they  got  up 
the  road  about  six  hundred  yards,  Charley  slapped  Charles’  pony  on  the  hip.  They  started  to 
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gallop.  Charles’  pony  started  co  buck  and  throwed  him  off  and  stepped  on  him.  Charley  babied 
him  a  little.  He  stopped  crying.  He  put  him  back  on  the  pony.  They  went  on  and  looked  after 
the  cattle. 


The  Birth  of  our  Second  Boy,  Virgil 


Now  we  get  another  baby  —  another  boy,  Virgil,  born  the  25th  of  May,  1909.  Dr.  Nelson 
was  the  doctor.  We  got  Aunt  Etta  Pomeroy  to  stay  with  us,  then  Aunt  Essie  Crismon  a  little 
while.  Lillie  Nelson  worked  for  us.  It  was  just  harvest  time  all  around.  Ethel  came  and  cooked 
for  the  harvest  crew.  I  know  it  was  the  hottest  weather  we  had  ever  had. 

Zula  was  so  happy  with  her  little  brother.  I  would  say  to  her,  “Isn’t  he  a  little  darling.” 
She  would  try  to  say  it.  She  would  say  little  “Dollan.”  So  first  thing  we  knew  we  were  calling 
him  Dollan.  He  went  by  that  name  until  he  started  to  school.  And  even  now  some  of  his  cousins 
or  old  friends  surprise  him  by  calling  him  Dollan. 


The  Buckboard  Accident 


One  day  Charley  was  going  in  the  buckboard  to  Mesa  to  get  a  few  sacks  of  alfalfa  seed.  I 
took  the  children  and  went  with  him  out  to  Josephine’s.  We  stayed  there  until  he  came  back. 
Coming  home  we  came  by  the  division  gates  across  the  desert.  By  the  time  we  got  out  by  Pat 
Murphy’s  it  was  dark.  The  road  was  a  short  distance  from  his  house.  We  had  to  go  down  quite 
a  steep  hill  to  cross  the  bridge.  There  was  a  hole  at  the  side  of  the  road  someone  had  hauled 
gravel  from.  There  was  quite  a  slope  to  this  hill.  The  wheels  skidded  on  the  gravel  and  went 
in  this  hole.  The  buckboard  tipped  up  on  its  side  and  we  all  went  out  on  the  ground.  Charley 
went  right  over  and  was  standing  on  the  ground.  He  still  had  the  lines.  Charles  was  sitting  on 
the  sacks  of  seed  right  behind  the  seat.  He  went  on  the  ground.  One  of  the  sacks  was  on  top 
of  him.  I  done  like  I  always  do  when  I  fall.  I  had  Virgil  in  my  arms.  My  weight  went  on  the 
ground,  but  I  held  my  baby  and  laid  him  out  on  the  ground.  My  feet  were  under  a  sack  of  grain. 
Zula  had  a  sack  of  flour  on  her  and  had  a  cut  on  her  face.  It  wasn’t  bad.  So  we  felt  very  lucky 
and  happy  that  no  one  was  really  hurt. 


Charley’s  Trip  to  San  Diego 


The  first  time  Charley  saw  the  ocean  he  and  Dave  and  A.  B.  Harper  went  to  San  Diego  in 
August  of  1910,  to  see  a  fleet  come  in.  All  hotels  and  rooming  houses  were  full  so  they  took 
in  the  town  until  midnight  then  went  to  the  park  and  slept  on  the  benches.  When  the  cops  came 
by  they  kidded  them  and  asked  them  to  give  them  a  bed.  They  just  laughed  at  them  and  went  on. 
The  first  time  Charley  saw  San  Francisco  they  were  building  the  Golden  Gate  Bridge. 


Our  First  Surrey 


By  now  our  family  had  outgrown  the  single  buggy.  So  Charley  sold  it  and  bought  a  surrey 
with  basket  style  seats  and  with  rubber  tires  and  a  parasol  with  fringe  on  it.  We  drove  the  same 
team  that  we  had  on  the  buckboard  when  we  tipped  over.  We  drove  this  buggy  up  to  Granite  Reef 
Dam  to  see  our  president  Teddy  Roosevelt  as  he  was  going  through  going  up  to  the  dedication  of 
the  Roosevelt  Dam  in  1911. 


Our  Vacation  in  Pine 


When  we  had  three  children  we  took  our  first  vacation  in  a  covered  wagon.  Charley  went  to 
Mesa.  On  the  way  he  passed  the  George  Rogers’  home.  They  were  loading  things  in  their  wagon 
to  go  up  to  Pine.  He  talked  to  them.  They  made  it  up  that  we  would  go.  They  would  go  to 
Desert  Wells  and  wait  overnight  for  us  to  come.  Charley  came  home.  He  said,  “Did  you  do  your 
ironing  today?’’  I  said,  “No,  I  baked  bread  and  made  cookies.”  He  told  me  what  he  had  planned. 
So  we  got  busy  and  met  them  at  Desert  Wells  that  night.  This  was  when  they  were  building  the 
Roosevelt  Dam. 

They  ferried  us  across  the  river  on  a  flat  boat.  I  asked  the  man  how  deep  the  water  was. 
He  said,  “Sixty  feet.”  I  couldn’t  hardly  wait  until  we  were  on  the  other  side  where  I  could  take 
a  deep  breath  again.  It  took  us  six  days  to  go  to  Pine.  We  did  have  a  very  nice  trip. 


Charley’s  Trapeze  Act 


Charley  had  laid  up  a  crib  about  eight  feet  high  out  of  railroad  ties.  He  was  putting  some 
one  by  twelve  foot  boards  across  it  to  make  a  floor  to  put  a  tank  on.  The  boards  were  longer 
than  needed  to  be.  He  didn’t  want  to  cut  them  off  because  he  wanted  to  use  them  for  something 
else.  He  went  to  get  down.  He  forgot  about  the  boards  sticking  out  where  there  was  no  support 
under  them.  The  other  end  of  the  board  came  up  and  he  came  down  backwards  and  hung  over  the 
clotheslines  by  his  knees.  Virgil  was  a  little  boy.  He  was  standing  there.  He  began  laughing 
and  jumping  up  and  down.  He  says,  “Do  it  again,  Papa.  Do  it  again.”  He  thought  that  was 
real  sport. 


Incidents  in  Virgil’s  Early  Life 


One  day  in  1914  the  church  teachers  came  to  see  us.  We  were  in  the  house.  Virgil  was  a 
little  boy  playing  with  his  little  horse  and  wagon  in  the  front  yard.  When  they  left  I  came  out 
looking  for  him.  He  wasn’t  to  be  found.  Hortons  were  our  neighbors  then.  They  didn’t  know 
anything  about  him.  So  we  began  looking  for  him.  I  always  wondered  why  the  dogs  didn’t  go 
with  him.  They  were  here.  I  went  out  to  the  road  the  dogs  with  me.  They  went  running  up  to 
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the  bank  to  the  canal.  That  gave  me  quite  a  scare.  I  went  up  there.  The  water  was  out  but 
there  was  holes  of  water.  I  couldn’t  see  any  tracks.  Finally,  I  came  back  down  and  went  down 
the  road.  Mrs.  Horton  and  Laura  were  with  me.  We  found  his  tracks  in  the  road,  so  we  followed 
the  tracks. 

Finally,  we  could  see  a  horse  coming.  When  it  got  to  us  it  was  Wren  Mortensen.  He  had  him 
on  the  horse  with  him.  Wren  had  worked  for  us  and  lived  with  us  for  a  couple  of  years.  He  never 
thought  of  such  a  thing  as  seeing  him  down  there.  Virgil  had  a  new  hat  on  Wren  had  never  seen 
him  wear.  He  didn’t  know  him  and  would  of  passed  by,  but  Virgil  knew  it  was  Wren  and  began 
talking  to  him.  He  told  him  he  was  going  to  get  the  mail.  Our  mail  box  was  on  the  comer  of 
Sorenson’s  across  from  Ishikawa’s. 

Virgil  heard  people  say  there  was  money  in  the  bank.  He  thought,  of  course,  they  meant  the 
ditch  bank.  One  day  he  was  digging  in  the  ditch  bank.  His  dad  asked  him  what  he  was  doing. 
He  said  he  was  digging  for  money.  His  dad  wishes  him  luck  and  hopes  he  doesn’t  have  to  dig 
for  it  as  long  as  he  has. 

We  bought  us  a  player  piano  in  about  1911.  you  could  play  it  with  your  feet  as  well  as  your 
hands.  The  music  was  rolls  punched  out  in  holes.  We  got  it  a  short  time  before  Leon  was  bom. 
Later  the  children  would  bring  their  friends  home.  We  really  got  a  lot  of  enjoyment  out  of  it. 


Mother  Crismon  (Louisa  Christina  Bischoff  Crismon) 


Mother  Crismon’s  Passing 


Mother  Crismon  passed  away  in  1911.  Josephine’s  husband  Lou  and  Ernest  were  the  admin¬ 
istrators  of  her  estate.  By  now  this  felt  like  home  to  us,  so  we  bought  the  east  half  of  the  quar¬ 
ter  section.  We  are  still  living  on  the  same  place  and  in  the  same  house.  We  have  improved  it 
as  time  goes  on. 

We  now  got  our  first  gasoline  engine  and  line  shaft.  We  can  pump,  wash,  and  grind  the 
tools  all  at  the  same  time.  We  also  have  better  water  pressure.  We  put  up  a  tripod  twenty  feet 
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high  and  the  tank  on  top  of  that. 


The  Birth  of  Leon 


Now  we  get  another  baby  —  another  boy,  Leon,  bom  the  22nd  of  August  1911.  Dr.  Moeur  was 
the  doctor.  An  old  lady,  Mrs.  Allen,  stayed  with  us  for  awhile.  Mary  Fuller  worked  for  us. 
Charley  sold  our  surrey  to  Cal  Phelps  and  bought  us  a  Model  T  Ford,  the  second  Ford  sold  in 
Mesa.  The  first  time  1  went  out  with  my  new  baby  we  went  in  this  Ford.  Now  I  could  sit  up  in 
the  front  seat  with  Charley  and  let  the  older  children  sit  in  the  back.  In  the  surrey  1  would  have 
to  sit  in  the  back  with  them  and  watch  them.  I  was  afraid  they  would  go  to  sleep  and  fall  out. 
Charley  built  a  garage  to  put  the  car  in.  The  floor  was  about  seventeen  inches  above  the  ground. 
So  he  had  to  build  a  grade  up  in  front  so  he  could  drive  in.  The  first  time  we  drove  in  it  after 
we  came  from  town  Wren  was  standing  out  there.  He  opened  the  door  for  us.  Charley  foolingly 
said,  “Maybe  you  better  go  around  and  hold  the  back  end  in.”  The  grade  was  still  loose  so  he 
give  it  a  little  extra  gas.  We  went  on  through  with  the  front  wheels  on  the  ground.  Lucky  the 
top  was  down.  It  knocked  the  back  out  and  Charley  was  holding  it  up  with  his  hands  to  keep  it 
from  falling  n  our  heads. 


Our  children  in  1911. 

Zula  Virgil 

Leon  Charles 


Albert  in  1917. 
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Our  Model  T  Ford,  the  second  Ford  sold  in  Mesa. 


Virgil’s  Broken  Leg 

Charley  had  four  horses  on  the  leveler  and  was  leveling  the  ground  out  here  in  front  to 
plant  the  citrus  trees.  He  left  the  team  standing  and  went  back  of  the  house  to  show  Wren  where 
he  wanted  him  to  dig  a  hole  to  put  the  clothesline  post.  He  came  around  the  house  just  in  time 
to  see  Virgil  getting  on  the  leveler  and  pick  up  the  lines.  He  run  but  before  he  could  get  there 
the  horses  started  to  go.  Virgil  (four  years  old)  dropped  the  lines  and  grabbed  on  to  a  board  he 
had  there  to  stand  on.  They  just  kept  going  faster  up  the  road.  Charley  caught  up  with  the 
leveler  and  tried  to  jump  on  but  tripped  and  fell.  It  twisted  his  knee,  but  he  got  up  and  kept 
going.  The  horses  stopped  at  a  barbed  wire  gate  an  instant.  He  hollered  and  told  him  to  get  off. 
He  got  up  and  started,  but  they  started  again.  Charley  got  there  just  in  time.  He  grabbed  him 
by  the  arm.  But  one  of  the  cross  pieces  caught  his  leg  and  broke  it.  Charley  took  him  to  Dr. 
Nelson.  Wren  and  George  Hall  held  him  on  an  ironing  board  on  their  knees  in  the  back  seet  of 
the  Ford.  Virgil  got  along  fine,  but  Charley  was  laid  up  for  some  time  —  got  around  on  a  crutch 
or  cane.  Zula  had  been  sick  but  was  better.  In  the  daytime  she  would  lay  on  a  old  sofa  on  the 
front  porch.  She  gave  this  up  to  Virgil.  One  day  Wren  went  by  in  a  buggy  with  his  girl  friend. 
Virgil  was  looking  so  hard  to  see  him  he  fell  off,  but  it  didn’t  hurt  him.  He  got  along  fine.  He 
was  soon  scouting  around  on  his  seat  and  hopping  around. 


Our  New  Wood  Stove  —  A  Majestic  Range 


When  we  got  our  second  wood  stove  it  was  a  Majestic  Range  with  a  water  heater  tank  on  the 
side.  One  day  Charley  was  in  town.  He  saw  at  Allison  Davis  Hardware  store  they  were  giving 
a  demonstration.  They  were  cooking  a  angel  food  cake  in  this  range.  When  it  was  done  they  put 
the  oven  down  and  put  the  cake  on  it.  They  put  a  plank  across  the  cake  and  a  man  sit  on  each 
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end  of  the  plank.  They  took  the  plank  off  and  the  cake  would  come  back  up.  That  looked  good 
to  Charley,  so  he  came  home  and  told  me  about  it.  Our  old  stove  was  getting  where  we  needed 
a  new  one  anyway,  so  I  said,  “Let’s  get  it.”  When  he  went  back  they  made  him  an  offer.  If  he 
would  take  this  stove  they  would  give  him  a  tea  kettle,  coffee  pot  (they  had  copper  bottoms),  a 
big  and  a  little  roaster,  a  big  dripper  pan  the  size  of  the  oven  and  also  two  stew  kettles.  He 
asked  if  the  deal  would  still  be  good  tomorrow.  They  said  yes.  So  he  came  back  and  told  me. 
I  said  go  back  and  get  it.  The  smell  of  a  new  stove  would  be  burned  out.  That  sounded  good  to 
me  to  get  a  big  range  and  all  those  things  to  cook  in  the  way  our  family  was  increasing  and  the 
men  I  had  to  cook  for  at  harvest  time.  When  he  got  it  home  it  wouldn’t  go  through  the  door.  On 
the  end  of  the  kitchen  there  was  a  big  window,  so  he  took  the  window  out.  He  got  all  the  neigh¬ 
bors  to  come  and  help  him  lift  it  up  and  put  it  through  the  hole.  By  the  time  they  got  it  in,  George 
Hall,  one  of  them  that  helped  him,  I  guess  he  thought  he  needed  a  chaw  of  tobacco.  He  got  out 
his  plug.  He  said  to  Charley,  “Do  you  want  some.”  Charley  said,  “No.”  Virgil  was  a  little 
fellow  standing  there.  He  said,  “I  do.”  So  George  grabbed  him  by  the  arm  and  give  it  to  him  on 
the  seat  of  his  rompers.  The  dogs  were  there  too.  One  of  them  grabbed  George  by  the  leg  and 
tore  his  pants.  • 


Our  second  wood  stove,  a  Majestic  Range 


Later  years  when  we  got  electricity  we  got  an  electric  stove,  about  1930.  By 
had  changed  the  window  and  put  a  sink  and  work  board  in  the  end  of  the  kitchen. 


this  time  we 
Now  Charley 
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began  to  worry  how  he  was  going  to  get  that  wood  stove  out  of  the  house.  Then  we  decided  it 
was  still  a  good  stove  and  it  didn’t  take  up  any  more  room  than  it  did  before.  So  we  just  let  it 
stay  there  in  case  we  might  want  to  use  it.  And  we  did  use  it  a  lot  of  times.  After  about  thirty 
years  we  decided  to  take  it  out.  He  took  off  the  door  and  chiseled  the  stove  down  to  the  size  of 
the  door  and  got  it  out.  After  having  it  in  the  house  all  these  years,  it  was  like  parting  with  the 
family  cow. 

By  this  time  we  had  a  bathroom  in  the  house  and  also  a  sink  in  the  kitchen. 

Our  New  Baby,  Albert 

Now  we  get  another  baby.  It  was  another  boy,  Albert,  bom  the  10th  of  September  1914.  Dr. 
Nelson  was  the  doctor.  Zula  was  disappoiated.  She  wanted  a  little  sister.  She  says,  “Put 
dresses  on  him  and  make  a  girl  out  of  him.”  Those  days  we  stayed  in  bed  ten  days.  My  last  day 
in  bed  was  on  Sunday.  Aunt  Josephine  and  Uncle  Lou  and  Uncle  Earnest  and  Aunt  Sadie  came 
to  see  us.  They  each  had  new  babies.  Charley  was  just  getting  through  putting  out  a  big  wash¬ 
ing.  These  people  laughed  and  talked  to  him  about  washing  on  Sunday.  He  didn’t  even  know  it 
was  Sunday. 

When  Albert  was  about  four  months  old  he  got  sick.  It  was  during  the  Christmas  holidays. 
It  just  rained  and  rained  and  rained.  The  mud  was  so  thick  and  deep  you  could  hardly  go  through 
Lehi  with  a  span  of  mules  on  a  wagon.  We  had  to  get  Albert  to  a  doctor.  We  called  Dave.  He 
and  Herm  came  across  the  desert  in  a  Ford  car.  He  stopped  on  the  hill  opposite  the  house.  The 

water  was  out  of  the  Consolidated  Canal.  Charley  carried  Albert.  We  crossed  the  canal.  Dave 
took  us  to  town  to  Herm’s  house.  Herm  stayed  here  with  the  children.  He  did  the  cooking  and 
took  care  of  them  until  Charley  came  back.  He  was  a  good  cook.  He  told  us  the  children  watched 
him  and  kept  telling  him,  “Mama  don’t  do  it  that  way.”  That  was  the  year  the  state  went  dry, 
but  one  thing  they  had  plenty  of  water.  We  had  our  Ford  car,  but  we  couldn't  get  through  Lehi. 
The  streets  in  Mesa  was  slushy  mud.  From  Everybody’s  Drug  Store  across  the  street  to  the  old 
Mesa  City  Bank  they  had  a  row  of  planks  to  walk  on.  If  they  crossed  any  other  place  they  needed 
boots  on  or  it  would  go  over  the  top  of  their  shoes. 

Our  Trip  to  Prescott 


About  this  time  we  got  our  second  Ford  car.  We  went  to  Prescott  for  a  few  days  —  went  up 
the  Black  Canyon  Road.  The  road  was  narrow,  hilly,  and  much  too  long.  The  boys  would  have 
to  get  out  and  put  rocks  behind  the  wheels  then  they  would  push  on  the  back  until  we  got  to  the 
top.  By  the  time  we  got  to  Prescott,  I  had  been  under  such  a  nervous  strain,  I  had  worked  so 
hard  pushing  with  my  feet  on  the  floor  and  hoping  we  would  get  to  the  top,  that  I  was  in  bed  for 
three  days.  From  then  on  we  called  the  Model  T  the  Pushum  Up. 

Our  Stay  in  California 

One  summer  Zula  wasn’t  feeling  very  good.  We  took  her  to  Dr.  Moeur.  He  said,  “Take  her 
to  the  coast.  Get  her  out  of  this  heat.  It  will  do  her  more  good  than  medicine.”  So  I  took  Zula, 
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Leon,  and  Albert.  We  went  to  Long  Beach  on  the  train.  Uncle  Johnnie  was  over  there.  He  had 
a  house  rented  waiting  for  us.  He  had  a  car  so  he  took  us  around  a  lot.  We  went  over  to  Cata¬ 
lina  Island  and  rode  on  the  glass-bottom  boat.  We  were  at  Long  Beach.  We  went  down  to  the 
Pike  and  had  our  first  ride  on  a  Jack  Rabbit  Racer.  It  was  also  my  last.  I  thought  if  the  Lord 
would  let  me  live  until  I  could  get  off  of  there  1  would  never  ride  on  one  of  them  again.  We  stay¬ 
ed  six  weeks. 


Old  Sandy,  Our  Indian  Friend 


One  day  Charley  and  the  boys  were  in  the  backyard  where  they  had  burned  a  pile  of  brush. 
Old  Sandy  came  along.  He  stood  where  the  fire  had  been.  They  didn’t  know  there  was  still  coals 
until  they  saw  smoke  coming  from  his  feet.  One  of  the  boys  said,  “Sandy,  your  feet  are  burning.” 
He  stepped  out  and  rubbed  them  on  the  ground.  This  is  hard  to  believe,  but  his  feet  on  the  bottom 
were  like  a  dog’s  feet  only  they  were  cracked  up  about  a  quarter  o-f  an  inch.  He  never  had  worn 
a  shoe  all  his  life. 

Another  time  he  was  down  to  the  corral  talking  to  Charley.  The  boys  went  down  there.  He 
was  standing  in  a  big  bed  of  harvester  ants.  From  his  feet  to  his  knees  was  covered  with  ants. 
The  boys  said,  “Sandy,  the  ants  are  on  you.”  He  just  took  both  hands  and  brushed  them  off, 
stepped  out,  and  stomped  his  feet. 
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Taken  the  first  day  of  January,  1913,  at  Arizona  Falls, 
near  Scottsdale. 

Charley  Irene 

Leon  Zula  Virgil  Charles 


Our  first  lemon  and  orange  crops  about  1918. 
Charley,  Charles,  Virgil,  Leon,  Albert 


Charley,  Albert,  Charles  (with  the  mumps)  About  1918. 


The  boys  clearing  rocks  from  the  fields. 
Albert  Virgil  Leon  "Old  Moon” 


Taken  on  trip  to  Chino  Valley  about  1918. 
Marion  Crismon  (Oscar’s  son)  Charley  Irene 
Leon  Virgil  Albert  Zula 
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J  ust  came  home  from  Sunday  School  about  1918. 
Albert,  Virgil,  Leon,  Zula,  Charles. 


Taken  on  the  way  to  Groom  Creek  about  1919- 
We  are  pulling  Aunt  Louise’s  old  Ford  up  a  steep  grade. 


Our  first  radio,  a  Atwater  Kent. 
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Our  First  Radio  —  An  Atwater  Kent 


We  got  our  first  radio  —  a  Atwater  Kent.  It  was  run  with  a  battery  and  a  string  of  small 
dry  cells.  We  had  a  aerial  pole  sixty  feet  high.  It  was  built  out  of  four  by  four,  two  two  by  four 
and  one  two  by  two  spliced  together  with  two  sets  of  guywires  to  brace  it  up.  It  was  about  one 
hundred  eighty  feet  from  the  house  with  a  copper  wire  running  from  the  top  of  it  over  into  the  house. 
The  radio  was  made  of  different  parts  strung  out  on  a  board  about  three  feet  long.  This  was  a 
wonderful  thing  in  those  days.  When  we  first  got  it  we  had  two  sets  of  earphones.  "2  invited 
our  neighbors  and  friends  to  come.  We  soon  got  a  horn  so  everybody  could  hear.  We  got  where 
we  would  go  to  bed  about  bedtime  and  let  them  listen  as  long  as  they  wanted  to.  Before  we  got 
the  horn  we  invited  a  couple  of  old  folks,  our  neighbors  the  Sloans,  over.  They  just  couldn’t 
believe  it  was  true.  Finally,  they  came.  The  way  they  looked  around  the  room  and  things  they 
said  we  thought  they  thought  we  were  playing  a  joke  on  them.  They  liked  it  so  well  their  son 
got  them  a  crystal  set. 


The  Stray  Cattle 


Up  to  this  time  we  called  it  desert  from  the  division  gates  to  the  top  of  Falcon  Field  and 
the  head  of  the  Consolidated  Canal.  In  the  spring  there  was  the  finest  kind  of  Indian  wheat  and 
fillerie.  We  bought  young  stock  from  people  in  Lehi  who  had  dairy  stock.  We  run  these  young 
stock  on  this  when  we  had  to  take  them  off  of  the  hay  and  grain  fields.  Those  days  the  top  price 
for  a  fat  steer  was  three  cents  a  pound.  We  didn’t  get  rich  but  we  were  getting  by.  Charley  had 
a  pair  of  binoculars.  He  would  get  up  on  the  water  tank  tower  to  see  where  the  cattle  were. 
When  he  couldn’t  see  them  he  would  get  on  the  pony  and  ride  out  and  find  them.  One  evening  he 
rode  out.  He  found  tracks  where  two  men  on  horseback  had  drove  them  off.  He  came  back  and 
put  his  saddle  on  a  bigger  horse  and  strapped  his  carbine  on  the  saddle.  He  went  back  and  found 
them  scattered  in  the  hills  south  and  east  of  the  old  Arizona  Dam.  It  was  starting  to  get  dark 
when  he  heard  one  “beller”  then  another.  By  the  time  he  got  them  gathered  up  it  was  really 
dark.  He  got  them  home  all  right.  He  put  in  the  biggest  part  of  the  next  day  picking  cactus  out 
of  the  horse.  We  had  been  hearing  of  cattle  rustlers  selling  beef  around  Superior.  That  was  the 
reason  he  went  after  them  while  the  tracks  were  fresh.  If  he  had  waited  until  next  day  he  knows 
he  would  of  had  a  lot  farther  to  go. 

Our  New  Household  Appliances 


We  now  got  us  a  fan  that  was  run  by  heat  from  a  small  kerosene  lamp  and  also  a  heating 
stove  run  by  a  kerosene  burner.  We  also  got  us  a  four-burner  kerosene  cook  stove  with  a  oven 
that  set  over  two  of  the  burners.  This  was  better  in  the  summer  months  as  it  didn’t  heat  the  house 
so  bad.  We  also  got  a  iron  that  heated  with  gasoline. 
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Two  kinds  of  fans. 

Left:  Run  by  heat  from  a  small  kerosene  lamp. 
Right:  Run  by  electricity. 


Raising  Cotton 


Now  they  wanted  to  try  growing  short  staple  cotton.  Charley  signed  up  to  plant  two  acres. 
They  furnished  an  old  hand  planter.  He  planted  it  and  got  a  beautiful  stand.  It  was  about  a  foot 
high  and  hadn’t  been  thinned.  We  had  only  owned  the  place  about  two  years  then.  The  other 

half  was  for  sale.  Different  times  middle-aged  men  come  to  look  at  the  land.  When  they  seen 

that  cotton,  they  said,  “Cotton,  cotton,  the  poorest  damn  people  in  the  world  live  where  they 

grow  cotton.”  He  thought  these  men  knew  what  they  were  talking  about,  so  he  plowed  it  under. 

So  he  went  on  farming  as  before.  A  few  years  later  they  planted  Pima  cotton  and  got  a  good  price 
for  it.  The  second  year  Charley  planted  twelve  acres.  He  got  fifteen  bales  and  got  $1.25  a 
pound.  Next  year,  in  1921,  he  lost  his  head  and  planted  sixty  acres.  Some  people  mortgaged 
their  homes  and  bought  bigger  farms.  They  didn’t  only  lose  their  heads,  but  they  lost  their 
farms.  Though  Charley  did  lose  his  head,  we  didn’t  lose  the  farm. 
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Pea  Crop. 


Hauling  bails  of  cotton. 


Stacking  Hay. 


Our  first  Ford  tractor  hauling  watermelons. 


Bails  of  cotton. 


Threshing  Wheat. 
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Three  of  Charley’s  best  work  horses 
J  im  Zinc  Maude 


The  family  in  our  Dodge  car  about  1915 


Enjoying  An  Easier  Life 


By  now  things  were  getting  a  little  easier.  We  had  had  the  telephone  for  some  time.  The 
ice  man  delivered  ice  to  us.  He  had  an  old  Ford  truck.  Sometimes  he  would  break  down  and 
didn’t  make  it.  Then  we  would  have  to  go  get  it.  The  dairyman  would  pick  up  the  cream.  The 
mailman  would  bring  the  mail.  And  the  paper  boy  would  deliver  the  paper  mornings  and  evenings. 
Mexicans  hauled  the  grain  with  teams  and  wagons. 


Our  Camping  Trips  Up  in  the  Pines 


The  next  time  we  went  to  Prescott  it  was  a  little  more  pleasant.  We  had  a  Dodge  car.  We 
went  to  the  Grand  Canyon.  Charley,  Frank,  and  the  boys  walked  down  the  trail  to  where  they 
could  lay  on  their  bellies  and  see  the  river  below.  It  was  an  all-day  trip.  Then  we  went  to 
Flagstaff  and  climbed  the  Sunset  Mountain  and  looked  down  in  the  old  crater  pit.  I  climbed  up 
with  them.  But  once  was  enough  for  me.  The  cinders  were  so  deep  you  would  go  back  about  as 
fast  as  you  would  go  forward.  I  had  a  stick;  I  would  jab  it  in  the  cinders,  and  it  would  hold  me 
from  going  back  down  the  mountain.  We  camped  down  at  the  bottom  of  the  hill.  There  was  a 
crater  there.  By  walking  back  in  it  we  could  get  ice.  We  put  in  a  few  days  at  Flag,  a  few  days 
at  Stoneman’s  Lake  —  then  on  to  Montezuma  Castle  and  Montezuma  Wells  on  the  way  home. 

By  this  time  we  had  got  where  we  liked  the  smell  of  the  pines.  When  the  hot  weather  came 
and  the  crops  were  laid  by,  for  several  years  we  would  hit  for  the  pines.  We  wore  out  the  second 
Dodge  car.  One  summer  Sam  Brown  and  his  family  went  with  us.  We  were  camped  at  Sheep 
Springs  near  Greer.  Just  a  little  ways  from  our  camp  was  the  biggest  hornet’s  nest  any  of  us 
had  ever  seen.  It  would  remind  you  of  a  cabbage  head  hanging  to  a  limb  upside-down.  The  open¬ 
ing  for  them  to  go  in  was  at  the  bottom.  No  one  wanted  to  disturb  it.  The  children  were  playing 
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near  some  rocks.  Out  flew  a  hornet  and  stung  one  of  them.  They  hurt  worse  than  a  yellow 
jacket. 

One  day  Zula  and  Edna  took  Albert  with  them.  They  went  a  few  rods  from  our  camp  to  gather 
some  pine  gum.  They  held  Albert  up  and  showed  him  our  camp  and  told  him  to  go  and  ask  Mama 
to  give  him  a  cup  for  them  to  put  the  gum  in.  They  got  so  busy  gathering  gum  they  didn’t  see 
which  way  he  went.  He  didn’t  come  back.  Finally,  they  come  to  get  the  cup  themselves  and 
found  he  hadn’t  even  been  there.  So  we  all  started  looking  for  him.  When  we  found  him  he  was 
going  in  another  direction  from  camp.  He  was  walking  real  fast  and  was  crying.  You  can  imagine, 
oh,  how  happy  we  were  to  find  him. 

Leon’s  Narrow  Escape 

One  day  Virgil  and  Leon  had  come  home  from  school.  They  were  hurrying  around  to  get 
their  chores  done  so  they  could  play  ball.  Out  back  of  the  well  we  had  a  wash  porch;  it  had  a 
roof  over  it.  The  line  shaft  that  run  the  pump,  washing  machine,  and  emery  run  along  one  side  of 
this  porch.  There  was  a  shelf  above  this  line  shaft.  The  engine  was  running,  turning  the  line 
shaft,  and  pumping.  Leon  got  on  the  porch  and  was  reaching  up  to  get  eggs  off  of  this  shelf.  A 
set  screw  on  the  line  shaft  caught  in  the  leg  of  his  trousers  between  the  knee  and  hip.  It  took 
him  around  and  around.  It  cut  and  mangles  his  leg.  Mrs.  Sloan  and  myself  were  setting  on  the 
front  porch.  He  was  calling.  “Mama,  Mama.”  I  could  tell  by  his  call  something  was  wrong.  I 
run  back  there.  I  could  see  he  was  hanging  under  this  line  shaft.  I  run  to  shut  off  the  engine, 
but  Virgil  got  there  first.  He  was  wound  so  tight  around  the  shaft  we  had  to  get  the  butcher  knife 
and  cut  him  loose.  I  told  Virgil,  “Run  and  get  Papa.”  He  did.  We  had  Leon  on  a  bed  on  the 
front  porch.  Bill  Mortensen  come  with  Charley.  When  Bill  saw  how  it  looked  he  just  slumped  to 
the  ground.  They  took  him  to  Dr.  Moeur;  he  sewed  it  up,  but  it  was  so  mangled  and  bruised  the 
stitches  didn’t  hold. 

Making  a  Tent  for  Camping  Trips 


Seven-passenger  Page  touring  car. 

On  our  way  to  Yellowstone  Park  in  1923- 


Our  homemade  tent,  1923- 


We  now  traded  the  second  Dodge  off  and  got  a  seven  passenger  Page.  In  1923  we  decided 
to  take  a  trip  to  Yellowstone  Park.  So  Charley  got  some  canvas  and  cut  out  a  tent  that  we  could 
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drive  the  car  in  the  center  with  a  room  on  each  side.  We  took  my  sewing  machine  out  under  the 
trees.  I  sewed  it  together.  Then  he  took  it  up  to  Stapley’s  and  had  the  harness  maker  sew  it 
again  so  it  would  be  stronger.  He  got  a  couple  of  two  by  twos  long  enough  to  go  crossways  of 
the  tent,  cut  them  in  two  in  the  middle,  and  put  hinges  on  them  so  you  could  double  them  up  to 
haul  them.  He  bored  a  hole  in  each  end  and  got  four  prod  poles  for  posts  to  hold  it  up.  We  could 
drive  the  car  in  the  center  and  close  the  back  and  front.  That  way  it  made  one  big  room  with 
the  car  in  the  center.  We  had  a  folding  cot  on  each  side  fastened  to  the  running  board.  We  could 
put  a  lot  of  our  baggage  in  here  then  snap  the  beds  up  to  the  top  of  the  doors.  We  had  one  folding 
double  bed  and  also  a  folding  table  that  would  fold  up  like  a  parasol  and  also  a  two-burner  gas¬ 
oline  Coleman  stove  and  folding  stools.  This  way  we  had  our  own  hotel  wherever  night  overtook 
us  and  was  right  to  home  while  we  were  taking  in  the  park.  With  the  help  of  the  family  we  could 
have  this  set  up  and  ready  to  move  in  about  ten  minutes. 

The  Angry  Mule 

The  first  tractor  we  had  was  a  old  steel-wheel  one  of  Henry’s  first  tractors.  After  a  couple 
or  three  years  we  traded  it  in  on  a  Caterpillar.  We  were  still  using  horses  and  mules  to  cultivate 
with.  One  day  Leon  had  been  cultivating  with  the  mules.  As  he  was  coming  up  the  lane  to  the 
corral,  Charley  was  back  in  the  field.  He  came  galloping  up  behind.  The  mules  started  to  run. 
Leon  couldn’t  hold  them.  As  they  turned  the  corner  to  go  to  the  corral  they  tipped  the  cultivator 
over  and  throwed  him  off  —  very  lucky  there  was  no  bones  broken.  They  stopped  at  the  corral 
gate  where  we  unhitch  them.  Virgil  and  Max  Johnson  were  there.  One  of  the  mules  was  mad  and 
frothing  at  the  mouth.  Max  said,  “You  never  want  to  let  a  mule  know  you  are  afraid  of  him.’’ 
As  Charley  was  unhitching  them  he  went  to  undo  the  hames  (harness)  straps.  The  mule  rared  up 
and  knocked  him  down.  As  quick  as  a  cat.  Virgil  grabbed  about  a  six  foot  bowdock  pole  and  hit 
him  across  the  face.  That  made  him  whirl  to  one  side  and  he  missed  him.  It  hurt  Charley  on 
the  arms  and  face.  If  Virgil  hadn’t  of  turned  him  nobody  knows  what  might  of  happened.  When 
we  looked  for  Max,  he  was  over  behind  the  tractor. 


Electricity  in  the  House 


Our  Easy  washing  machine,  1923- 


About  now,  1923,  we  get  electricity  in  the  house.  We  pumped  with  electricity  and  got  a 
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pressure  water  tank.  We  got  a  Easy  washing  machine  which  we  washed  with  for  thirty-five  years, 
an  electric  iron,  a  four-door  Frigidaire,  an  electric  cook  stove,  a  hot  water  tank,  a  toaster,  a 
coffee  pot,  and  a  fan.  Now  this  did  look  good  to  us,  and  it  still  does. 

Appendicitis 

About  now,  1926,  Albert  had  his  appendix  taken  out.  It  had  bothered  him  off  and  on  for  a 
few  years  before  we  found  out  what  it  was.  One  morning  we  called  Dr.  Moeur.  He  came;  he 
punched  him  all  around  on  his  stomach.  He  had  one  awful  pain  and  then  it  eased  up.  Dr.  Moeur 
called  his  son  who  was  an  up-to-date  doctor.  He  brought  his  instruments  and  took  a  blood  test. 
They  pronounced  it  appendicitis  —  to  get  him  to  the  hospital  as  quick  as  possible,  so  we  did. 
Charley  watched  the  operation.  Dr.  Palmer  operated.  When  he  got  them  out  they  were  about  the 


The  hospital  where  Albert  and  I  had  our  appendix  taken  out. 

The  old  LeSueur  home  in  1906,  the  site  of  which  is  Southside  District  Hospital  in  Mesa. 


size  and  length  of  a  small  Vaseline  bottle.  Palmer  stuck  his  finger  in  the  end  he  cut  off  and  it 
went  right  through  and  out  the  other  end.  He  shook  his  head  and  said,  “I  think  it’s  too  late”. 
They  put  tubes  in  him  and  sewed  him  up.  They  told  Charley  he  would  have  to  have  a  special 
hospital  bed  and  told  him  where  they  thought  he  could  get  one.  So  Charley  got  the  bed.  And  he 
sit  up  jackknived  in  that  bed  for  three  weeks.  I  stayed  there  and  helped  the  nurse  take  care  of 
him.  The  first  week  or  ten  days  the  doctor  or  head  nurse  would  come  in  and  look  at  him,  turn, 
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and  walk  out  and  never  say  a  word  to  me.  We  could  see  they  didn’t  expect  him  to  come  out  of 
that  hospital  alive. 

About  a  year  or  two  later  I  had  the  same  operation.  Only  it  is  a  different  story.  1  had  been 
bothered  off  and  on  for  several  years.  One  morning  1  had  a  bad  attack.  We  called  the  hospital 
for  a  doctor.  Dr.  Sharp  came  out.  He  said  it  was  appendicitis  —  to  get  me  to  the  hospital  as  soon 
as  possible.  He  said  he  could  do  the  job,  but  if  he  wanted  to  get  any  other  doctor  to  get  them. 
He  was  a  new  doctor  to  us.  We  had  never  seen  him  before.  At  the  hospital  they  called  Phoenix 
for  Dr.  Greer  or  Dr.  Palmer.  They  were  both  out  of  town.  So  all  we  could  do  was  take  a  chance 
on  Dr.  Sharp.  Charley  watched  the  operation.  My  appendix  were  longer  than  a  lead  pencil  and 
no  bigger  around  and  growed  full  length  along  an  intestine  with  a  yellow  spot  on  the  tip  end  about 
the  size  of  a  fingernail.  The  nurse  was  holding  the  appendix  with  an  instrument  while  the  doc¬ 
tor  trimmed  it  loose  from  the  intestine.  Before  he  cut  quite  to  the  bottom  the  yellow  spot  broke 
and  was  running  down  the  outside  of  the  appendix.  Charley  said  if  you  ever  seen  quick  work 
those  nurses  did  it.  Before  he  finished  cutting  it  off  they  had  two  wet  crash  towels  running 
down  inside  of  each  side  of  the  incision.  They  put  two  tubes  in  and  sewed  me  up.  Charley  got 
a  special  nurse  over  from  Phoenix  for  a  few  days.  I  got  along  as  well  as  could  be  expected.  I 
was  in  the  hospital  sixteen  days. 


Virgil’s  Sickness  and  the  Fire 


Virgil  was  down  with  his  knee  that  he  got  twisted  when  he  got  his  leg  broke.  He  was  out 
of  school  for  three  years,  months  at  a  time.  This  was  much  worse  than  when  he  got  it  broke.  He 
has  been  operated  on  twice,  and  it  still  bothers  him  at  times. 

One  Thanksgiving  Day  in  1931,  Charley  and  the  boys  and  Fred  Biggs  were  sawing  wood  with 
a  circular  saw  and  a  Ford  tractor.  Some  of  the  wood  was  old  cottonwood  full  of  worm  holes.  They 
seen  smoke  coming  out  of  a  number  of  different  pieces.  They  put  water  on  them  and  throwed 
them  out  at  one  side.  There  must  of  been  one  they  didn’t  see.  They  came  to  the  house  and  eat 
Thanksgiving  dinner.  When  they  went  out  the  whole  wood  pile  was  burned  up  and  also  the  saw 
and  the  belt  back  to  the  front  wheels  of  the  tractor.  They  run  a  bucket  barrage  from  the  cattle 
trough  to  the  fire.  They  felt  lucky  saving  the  shop,  corral,  and  shed. 


The  Bull  Stories 


Charley  always  had  a  saddle  pony  that  he  rode  around  on  the  ranch  doing  things.  When  he 
would  bring  the  cows  in  the  bull  would  always  be  behind.  The  pony  would  bite  him  on  the  root 
of  his  tail.  One  evening  Charley  walked  out  in  the  field  to  turn  the  water.  He  left  the  pony  tied 
at  the  corral.  The  cows  were  close  by  so  he  just  drove  them  up  the  lane.  When  the  bull  came 
to  the  pony  we  guess  he  thought  he  would  get  even  with  him.  He  ripped  the  saddle  off  of  him  and 
gored  his  entrails  out.  The  pony  was  so  bad  Charley  got  the  gun  and  shot  him.  Then  they  took 
the  bull  down  and  cut  his  horns  off,  and  Charley  says  they  cut  them  deep. 

We  just  as  well  give  you  all  the  bull  stories  at  once.  The  next  bull  we  got  —  when  he 
was  about  two  years  old  he  got  mean.  Charley  kept  a  ring  in  his  nose  with  a  twelve  foot  chain 
fastened  to  it.  When  the  boys  would  bring  the  cows  in  he  would  always  go  down  and  tie  him  up. 
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One  evening  Leon  and  his  girl  friend  walked  out  and  brought  the  cows  in.  Charley  happened  to 
be  there.  When  the  cattle  were  all  in  the  corral,  the  bull  was  sparing  with  a  steer.  He  closed 
the  gate  within  about  two  feet  then  took  a  couple  of  steps  to  pick  up  the  end  of  the  chain.  The 
bull,  quick  as  a  cat,  leaped  sideways  at  him.  Charley  jumped  backwards  and  hit  the  gate  post. 
The  bull  took  a  swipe  at  him  and  knocked  him  down.  He  fell  in  the  gate  opening  with  his  head 
and  shoulders  outside.  By  that  time  the  bull  was  over  him  and  had  him  pinned  down  with  his 
head  with  a  horn  on  each  side  of  his  body.  Leon  got  there  just  at  that  time.  He  grabbed  a  rock 
and  hit  him  in  the  head.  The  bull  backed  off  and  Charley  pulled  up  his  feet  and  shoved  himself 
out  backwards.  Charley  says  if  Leon  hadn’t  of  come  right  at  that  time,  he  wouldn’t  of  been 
nothing  but  a  pulp.  The  next  day  they  cut  his  horns  off,  and  Charley  says  they  cut  them  plenty 
deep. 


Working  up  on  the  Consolidated  Farm 


One  day  Charley  was  up  on  the  consolidated  farm  keeping  count  on  the  sacks  of  grain  that 
went  on  each  load.  On  the  last  truck  that  was  loaded  he  got  on  the  sacks  of  grain  and  told  him 
he  would  ride  down  the  road  with  him  as  far  as  the  house.  They  must  of  forgot  he  was  on  there, 
and  he  couldn’t  make  them  hear  so  he  crawled  off  the  back.  When  his  feet  hit  the  ground  he  found 
he  couldn’t  keep  up.  He  soon  found  out  he  couldn’t  move  his  feet  fast  enough  to  get  his  bal¬ 
ance,  so  he  let  loose  and  went  a  sprawling  face  down.  Lucky  for  him  he  had  a  cork  hat  on.  The 
gravel  tore  his  hat  to  pieces  which  saved  his  face  a  lot.  He  came  to  the  house.  I  asked  him 
what  In  the  world  is  the  matter.  He  told  me  about  sliding  off  of  the  truck.  He  said,  “Hell,  I 
never  could  run  forty-five  miles  a  hour  anyway.” 
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1 


Irene  and  Charley  about  1932. 


Irene  and  Charley 


Irene  and  Charley,  1932. 


Charley  and  Irene,  June  14,  1931. 


The  most  snow  we  ever  had. 
This  is  our  home  in  J  anuary,  1937. 
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Our  first  sink. 

It  was  shipped  in  from  New  York  in  1913- 


Irene  and  Charley  with  their  irons,  1962. 


This  table  cloth  was  made  by  my  mother, 
Emily  Stratton.  It  is  about  86  years  old. 
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Our  Visit  with  Charles 


Charles  graduated  at  the  U.  of  A.  in  Tucson.  He  graduated  in  agriculture.  He  had  a  job  at 
Douglas  looking  after  the  sulphur  smoke  on  the  farms  coming  from  the  Douglas  smelters.  While 
Charles  was  working  at  Douglas,  Charley  and  I  went  down  to  see  him.  Virgil  and  Leon  had  a 
Ford  Roadster.  We  went  in  it  and  went  up  around  Roosevelt  Dam  over  to  Safford.  We  stayed 
all  night  with  sister,  Ella.  Next  day  they  were  having  a  big  day  up  on  the  Graham  Mountain.  So 


Ella  and  Irene  in  April,  1959- 


we  drove  up  and  spent  the  day  looking  things  over.  We  stayed  another  night  with  Ella.  Next 
morning  left  for  Douglas  and  went  through  Willcox.  All  it  was  then  was  a  cattle  shipping  station 
and  one  store.  We  went  on  to  Douglas;  we  met  Charles.  We  stayed  in  Douglas  that  night.  Next 
morning  Charles  with  us  we  crossed  the  border  and  went  a  few  miles  out  into  Old  Mexico.  As 
we  were  going  out  we  passed  the  Mexican  soldiers  coming  back  from  their  drills.  Some  were 
walking  and  some  were  riding  horses.  They  had  tin  cans  for  stirrups  and  they  averaged  about 
two  dogs  for  every  man.  They  had  a  piece  of  heavy  burlap  around  their  shoulders.  When  we  got 
back  they  were  sitting  in  a  line  waiting  for  their  ration.  Charles  took  us  through  the  copper 
smelter  at  Douglas.  Then  we  went  over  to  Bisbee  and  saw  the  open-pit  mine.  My,  what  a  big 
hole  that  was!  Looking  down  from  the  top  a  man  was  about  the  size  of  a  chicken.  They  had 
tracks  laid  around  the  walls  of  the  pit.  They  had  small  trains  to  haul  the  ore  to  the  top.  Then 
we  went  to  Fort  Huachuca.  They  had  Negro  soldiers  there.  As  we  were  driving  into  the  post 
they  had  one  man  sweeping  the  gutter  and  another  man  following  him  step  by  step  with  a  gun 
with  a  bayonet  on  it  jabbing  it  about  six  inches  from  the  seat  of  his  pants  every  step.  This  did 
look  so  funny.  It  just  makes  us  laugh  every  time  we  think  about  it. 
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The  Marriages  of  our  Children 

Then  Charles  took  a  job  at  different  stations  checking  for  citrus  scale  and  plants  with 
different  diseases  that  people  might  be  bringing  in  the  state.  When  he  was  at  Kingman  he  met 
Gussie  Lee  Willis.  They  married  and  had  one  son  Freddie.  Charles  passed  away  when  Freddie 
was  about  a  year  and  a  half  old. 

Zula  married  Fred  Biggs.  They  lived  in  Lehi.  Fred  went  to  school  and  turned  out  to  be  a 
school  teacher. 

Virgil  married  Helen  Hathcock.  They  were  married  in  the  Salt  Lake  Temple.  They  came 
down  here.  Virgil  took  a  job  as  foremen  and  running  the  Hidden  Valley  farm  on  shares.  Now 
he  is  in  the  florist  business  and  lives  in  Mesa. 

Leon  married  Glenna  Jennings.  He  run  different  Standard  Service  Stations.  He  quit  and 
went  to  farming.  He  is  now  farming  in  Willcox. 


Charles  and  his  wife  Gussie  Willis, 
1934. 


Zula  and  her  husband,  Fred  Biggs, 

1933. 


Virgil  and  his  wife,  Helen  Hathcock, 
1941. 


Albert  never  married.  He  is  farming  in  Willcox.  He  farmed  here  with  his  dad  for  a  number 
of  years.  Then  he  went  up  to  Willcox  too.  He  is  still  farming. 


Tending  the  Grandchildren 


When  Charley  had  the  Consolidated  Farm  rented,  it  had  a  good  house  on  it.  Zula  and  Fred 
lived  in  it  for  awhile.  While  they  lived  there  Ella  Jeanne  was  bom.  Sometimes  when  they  would 
go  to  Sunday  School  or  Church  they  would  leave  her  here  with  us.  She  talked  the  youngest  and 
plainest  of  any  child  I  knew.  One  day  while  we  had  her  we  decided  to  go  up  to  Granite  Reef. 
Riding  on  the  canal  bank  seeing  the  water  she  got  so  excited.  She  quite  surprised  us.  She  said, 
“Water”.  Zula  and  Fred  went  to  New  Mexico  to  work  in  the  cantaloupes.  They  were  gone  acouple 
of  months.  When  they  got  back  I  was  just  leaving  to  go  with  Emily  to  California.  They  came  down 
to  see  me  off.  When  we  came  out  with  my  suitcase  and  hat,  I  was  just  going  to  get  in  the  car. 
Ella  Jeanne  says,  “Don’t  go,  Grandma,  Don’t  go.”  Repeated  it  over  and  the  tears  run  down  her 
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little  face.  To  me  I  never  heard  anything  any  sweeter.  We  didn’t  know  she  could  talk.  When 
she  was  still  a  little  girl,  Grandpa  was  working  the  tractor  in  the  vineyard.  She  wanted  to  ride 
with  him,  so  he  let  her  ride  for  a  little  while.  He  put  her  down  and  told  her  to  go  to  the  house. 
She  didn’t  want  to  go.  He  was  afraid  he  might  run  over  her.  Finally,  he  told  her  she  could  pull 
the  suckers  off  of  the  vines.  She  said,  “That  would  be  a  lot  of  work,”  and  went  to  the  house. 
Grandpa  never  forgot  that.  He  thought  she  was  young  to  talk  like  that.  Of  course,  this  was  our 
first  grandchild. 


Leon  and  his  wife,  Glenna  Jennings,  1941 


Albert,  1940 


Virgil’s  girl,  Carole,  me,  Zula’s  girl 
Ella  J  eanne,  (our  first  grandchild),  1940 


Carole  and  Ronald,  Leon’s  boy,  1940 
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(Copyright,  Joseph  Fielding  Smith,  Church  Recorder.  Printed  in  U.S.A.)  When  opplicoble  indicate  which  child  is  ancestor  of  Family  Representative  by  placing  "X”  in  front  of  name. 


One  day  I  kept  Ronald  and  Carole.  Helen  and  Glenna  wanted  to  go  to  Phoenix  to  do  some 
shopping.  Something  came  up  that  I  kept  Carole  for  awhile.  Then  it  seemed  like  different  things 
come  up  that  we  had  her.  She  really  was  a  good  baby.  When  we  laid  her  in  the  bed  you  couldn’t 
lay  her  on  her  back.  She  would  flop  over  on  her  stomach.  We  would  cover  her  up  and  you  wouldn’t 
hear  a  sound  out  of  her  until  early  morning.  A  little  while  before  we  would  get  up  she  would 
wake  up  and  stand  in  the  bed  and  say,  “1  want  to  get  up.”  When  we  had  cake  she  would  eat  the 
frosting  off  before  she  eat  the  cake.  One  day  when  she  wasn’t  looking  Grandpa  cut  the  frosting 
off.  When  she  picked  it  up  she  see  there  was  no  frosting.  We  could  see  she  was  disappointed, 
but  she  eat  it  anyway  then  he  gave  her  the  frosting.  Sometimes  when  we  would  go  to  their  place 
she  would  ask  me  to  ask  Mother  if  she  could  come  home  with  us.  I  told  Helen  we  loved  to  have 
her  come  anytime  and  to  let  her  come  without  me  asking.  Helen  was  real  good  to  let  her  come. 
And  she  did  come  real  often  to  see  us,  and  we  always  loved  to  have  her  come.  How  I  loved  to 
sit  and  listen  to  her  play  on  the  piano. 

Our  Fishing  Trips 

After  our  children  got  married,  all  but  Albert,  we  still  liked  the  pines.  Albert  would  take 
care  of  the  farm.  We  would  load  up  our  car.  George  and  Adeline  Haws  load  theirs  and  we  would 
go  up  on  Bog  Creek  fishing.  Charley  and  George  walked  the  stream  and  fished  for  speckled  trout 
four  summers.  The  fourth  summer  we  saw  cars  go  by  with  boats.  We  inquired  where  they  were 
going.  They  said  to  Big  Lake,  so  just  before  we  came  home  we  went  over  to  see  what  Big  Lake 
was  like.  We  liked  it  The  next  year  we  took  our  boat.  Three  summers  we  did  this.  Adeline 
passed  away.  George  married  again.  We  camped  and  fished  two  more  summers  with  them. 


Traveling  to  Montreal,  Canada  with  Virgil’s  Family 


Charley’s  brother  Herm  passed  away  in  1944.  Dave  made  his  home  with  us.  Leon  and  Albert 
were  farming  in  Willcox.  Virgil  was  going  to  Montreal,  Canada,  to  a  florist  convention  in  1949. 
He  was  taking  his  family.  Charley  bought  us  a  Ford  station  wagon.  They  both  took  small 
trailors.  We  took  Albert  with  us.  We  saw  Carlsbad  Caverns  and  went  through  Will  Rogers’Memor- 
ial.  In  Carthage,  Missouri,  we  stopped  about  a  hour  and  visited  with  Ann  Byers.  Stopped  at  a 
zoo  in  St.  Louis;  it  was  closed.  Didn’t  get  to  see  many  animals  —  mostly  birds.  Seen  Abraham 
Lincoln’s  log  cabin  and  looked  over  the  old  farm.  Saw  the  house  which  Stephen  Foster  wrote 
“My  Old  Kentucky  Home.”  Saw  Thomas  Jefferson’s  home  and  George  Washington’s  home.  Went 
through  the  Smithsonian  Institute  and  also  the  George  Washington  Monument,  the  Tomb  of  the 
Unknown  Soldier,  and  the  Arlington  Cemetery.  Saw  many,  many  ships  and  crossed  lots  of  bridges. 
We  saw  Hyde  Park.  It  was  raining.  We  didn’t  see  President  F.  D.  Roosevelt’s  home.  Saw 
buildings  thirty  stories  high.  Lots  of  big  turkey  farms  and  apples  galore,  big  orchards  and  also 
vineyards.  Carole  rode  with  us  quite  a  lot.  We  had  lots  of  fun.  While  in  Canada  we  rode  around 
a  lot.  Tried  to  find  souvenirs  to  bring  home.  Charley  bought  some  blankets.  While  he  and 
Albert  were  looking  at  them,  Carole  and  I  rode  on  the  Escalator.  It  was  new  to  us.  It  was  fun 
and  it  was  several  stories  high.  They  had  buggies  and  horses  in  the  city  to  take  the  people 
sight-seeing.  We  saw  what  they  called  the  Thousand  Islands.  There  were  good-sized  houses 
and  bams  on  some  of  these  islands  right  out  in  the  water.  We  saw  the  Angel  Moroni  Monument 
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at  Hill  Cumorah.  A  very  nice  missionary  entertained  us.  It  was  four  hundred  acres.  Then  to 
the  Joseph  Smith  Farm.  Sister  Howard  took  us  through  the  house  the  Joseph  Smith  family  lived 
in  when  he  was  a  boy  and  found  the  plates.  Then  we  went  into  the  Sacred  Grove  where  Joseph 
went  to  pray.  It  was  twelve  acres.  There  were  three  trees  two  hundred  fifty  years  old.  Saw 
Lake  Ontario  and  Niagra  Falls,  New  York.  Then  we  crossed  the  bridge  and  went  over  and  saw 
it  from  the  Canadian  side.  It  was  so  beautiful  over  there.  And  you  can  see  the  falls  much  better. 
The  big  factories  were  something  to  see  especially  after  night  when  all  lighted  up.  We  saw  Lake 
Erie.  Just  as  far  as  you  could  see  was  water.  There  was  yachts  and  boats  on  it.  Kirtland, 
Ohio,  we  saw  the  first  temple  built  in  Joseph  Smith  days.  Saw  lots  of  big  buildings  and  lots  of 
big  schools  and  lots  of  ships  and  lots  of  bridges  you  pay  to  cross.  We  saw  Lake  Huron  and  also 
where  they  make  the  Caterpillar  tractors.  We  went  through  the  old  jail  where  Joseph  and  Hyrum 
were  killed.  Then  went  over  to  Nauvoo  and  saw  the  old  homes  of  Joseph  Smith  and  other  presi¬ 
dents  of  the  church.  Saw  the  Reorganized  Church  of  J  esus  Christ  of  Latter-day  Saints.  It  really 
was  a  big  building.  It  was  six  stories  high.  We  went  through  it  with  a  guide.  It  wasn’t  finished. 
There  was  men  working  on  top.  They  even  had  a  tractor  up  there.  We  saw  ex-president  Truman’s 
home.  The  part  of  Kansas  we  saw  didn’t  look  good  to  us.  Charley  did  like  Colorado.  We  stayed  all 
night  in  Denver.  Here  we  parted.  Virgil  and  family  went  to  Idaho.  We  came  on  to  Colorado  Springs 
then  to  Lakeside.  Took  a  run  out  to  Zula  and  Fred’s  place  for  Albert  to  see.  Come  on  home. 
We  went  through  some  of  twenty  states.  Gone  just  one  month  and  had  a  wonderful  time. 

Aunt  Clade’s  Passing 


Clade  Drollinger  Pomeroy  and  Irene 


In  May,  1946,  Clade  said  her  leg  just  give  away.  She  fell  and  broke  her  hip.  She  was  in 
the  hospital  for  awhile.  They  took  her  home,  she  got  better  and  got  around  with  a  crutch  and 
cane  and  kept  house  for  a  short  time.  Then  she  had  a  stroke  and  was  in  the  hospital  again. 
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They  brought  her  home  again.  She  was  in  bed  the  rest  of  her  life.  How  she  did  suffer.  Just 
couldn’t  stand  for  anything  to  touch  her  legs.  We  had  always  been  friends  with  her.  She  used 
to  come  out  real  often.  We  missed  her  very  much.  So  I  would  go  to  see  her  real  often.  One 
day  she  told  me  she  wasn’t  going  to  leave  everything  to  Roll  and  Leota.  She  said  there  is 
plenty  for  everybody.  One  day  later  she  told  me  Leota  is  trying  to  get  everything.  And  she  did. 
Leota’s  daughter  told  me  Leota  gathered  up  all  papers  and  took  them.  So  I  never  knew  whether 
she  intended  me  to  get  anything  or  not.  What  hurts  me  is  to  think  they  got  everything  that  our 
mother  and  we  helped  to  build  up  and  they  never  done  anything  for  it.  Clade  was  in  bed  three 
and  a  half  years.  She  died  in  1949. 


Our  Trip  to  British  Columbia  with  Virgil’s  Family 


In  June,  1960,  we  took  a  trip  with  Virgil  and  his  family  and  went  to  British  Columbia.  Her- 
schel  Gilbert  looked  after  the  place.  We  left  Mesa  the  eighth  of  June  and  crossed  the  Colorado 
River  where  they  are  building  the  Glen  Canyon  Dam  —  no  place  to  stay  in  Page,  so  we  went  on 
to  Kanab  and  arrived  there  about  12:30  at  night  and  arrived  at  Carole’s  next  day.  Charley,  me, 
Joyce,  and  Elaine  stayed  in  Provo.  Virgil,  Helen,  and  Charley  went  on  to  Salt  Lake  to  Confer¬ 
ence.  Carole  took  us  shopping  next  day  to  get  me  a  sweater.  We  went  to  nine  different  stores. 
We  got  one.  Then  Ivan  and  Carole  took  us  up  Provo  Canyon  on  a  picnic.  The  scenery  was  beauti¬ 
ful  —  saw  the  Bridal  Veil  waterfall.  We  went  around  the  mountain  and  could  see  snow  all  the 
way.  They  took  us  for  a  long  ride  down  by  the  steel  plants  and  saw  Provo  Lake.  Next  day  Ivan 
couldn’t  go.  Carole  took  us  visiting  to  see  Bud  and  Vonda  Crismon,  Herman’s  son’s  family,  then 
on  over  to  Spanish  Fork  to  see  Beulah  and  Glen  Holt.  They  made  us  so  welcome.  We  had  a 
lovely  time.  When  we  got  back  Virgil  and  Helen  were  there  to  take  us  on  to  Salt  Lake.  Next  day 
we  ate  dinner  with  Helen’s  mother  and  Victor  and  had  a  lovely  visit  with  them.  We  went  on  over 
to  Pearl’s  and  Roy’s  and  also  to  Zula  Cole’s  and  went  on  to  Idaho  Falls.  Next  day  went  to 
Turman’s  and  stayed  with  them  two  nights.  They  showed  us  around  and  we  had  a  lovely  time. 
While  we  were  there  Virgil  and  Helen  were  visiting  Helen’s  Mother’s  people.  Stayed  at  Sunset 
Motel,  Idaho.  Next  night  in  Coeur  d’  Alene,  Idaho,  a  very  nice  town  and  a  beautiful  lake.  It 
was  twenty  miles  around  it  and  beautiful  pine  trees  all  the  way.  We  stopped  at  Helen’s  Aunt 
Susie’s  in  Montana.  You  would  of  thought  she  knew  we  were  coming.  I  never  walked  in  a  house 
that  smelled  so  good  of  things  to  eat.  She  was  baking  light  bread,  hot  rolls,  cinnimon  rolls,  and 
roast  meat.  By  the  time  we  visited  a  little  while  she  had  put  food  on  the  table  and  wanted  us  to 
eat.  Our  time  wasn’t  so  precious,  so  we  did  just  that.  Then  we  went  through  miles  and  miles  of 
grain  fields  before  we  came  to  the  Grand  Coulee  Dam  which  is  a  wonderful  dam.  When  we  got  to 
the  border,  Charley  had  taken  his  gun,  he  s§iid,  “Them  damn  Canadians  said  he  could  go  over,  but 
he  couldn’t  take  the  gun.”  Now  we  were  in  Canada  and  soon  came  to  big  orchards  of  apples  and 
cherries  —  just  miles  and  miles  of  them.  Charley  felt  bad;  it  was  in  his  shoulder  and  neck.  By 
the  time  we  got  to  Hope  he  was  feeling  pretty  bad.  Virgil  had  stopped  in  a  city  and  we  got  a  hot 
pad.  We  put  that  on  his  shoulder.  By  morning  he  felt  much  better.  He  used  it  every  night  for 
some  time.  Soon  he  was  quite  himself  again.  We  ferried  on  a  pretty  good-sized  boat  to  Victoria. 
It  took  two  hours  and  forty-five  minutes  to  go  over  —  very  smooth  sailing.  Victoria  is  a  beauti¬ 
ful  city  —  so  many  big  homes  with  beautiful  yards  and  vines  growing  on  the  houses.  We  went 
to  the  Butchart  Gardens.  I  never  saw  such  beautiful  flowers  and  scenery  in  my  life.  We  stayed 
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in  Victoria  two  days.  Now  we  started  for  home.  We  ferried  on  a  smaller  boat.  It  only  took  one 
and  a  half  hours  to  go  to  Port  Angeles,  Washington.  We  went  as  far  as  the  road  went  on  top  of 
Mt.  Rainier  and  saw  lots  of  snow.  By  the  side  of  a  big  building  it  must  of  been  twenty  feet  deep. 
Joyce,  Elaine,  and  Charley  had  fun  playing  in  the  snow.  They  got  Grandpa  interested.  They 
would  throw  snow  at  him.  There  was  a  beautiful  waterfall.  We  saw  the  Dallas  Dam.  There  was 
a  boat  going  through  the  locks.  Then  we  saw  the  Bonnieville  Dam.  The  salmon  fish  were  going 
up  the  ladders  up  the  river  to  spawn.  In  Portland  we  went  through  the  Lambert  Gardens.  They 
were  very  pretty  but  no  comparison  with  the  Butchart  Gardens  in  Victoria  and  came  on  down 
through  the  redwoods.  One  just  can’t  imagine  how  tall  and  big  around  some  of  those  trees  are. 
When  we  got  to  Sacramento  we  learned  Freddie  was  leaving  next  morning  on  the  boat  for  Europe. 
So  the  next  morning  we  went  to  San  Francisco  to  see  him  off.  Clarence  was  stationed  in  San 
Francisco.  He  was  with  us.  After  Freddie  left  we  all  went  to  the  Cliff  house  and  had  a  fish 
dinner.  Next  night  we  stayed  in  Pomona.  We  went  over  and  spent  the  evening  with  Helen’s  sister 
Vesta  and  family  —  then  on  home  next  day.  We  were  gone  three  weeks  and  had  a  wonderful  time. 


Charley’s  Fall  from  an  Orange  Tree 


On  the  ninth  of  December,  1960,  Charley  was  picking  oranges.  He  was  on  the  twelfth  round 
of  a  sixteen  foot  ladder  reaching  for  his  last  orange.  The  ladder  broke  between  the  twelfth  and 
thirteenth  round.  The  first  thing  he  knew  he  was  sitting  on  the  ground  looking  around.  Blood  was 

running  from  his  ear.  He  see  then  the  top  part  of  the  ladder  had  beat  him  down.  A  sliver  end 

had  tom  his  ear.  Finally,  he  got  up  and  came  in  the  house.  His  ear  was  black.  I  took  the  scis¬ 
sors  and  pruned  it  up.  Charley  said  he  felt  like  all  his  insides  were  pulled  loose.  For  a  month 

he  slept  with  a  hot  pad  —  one  on  his  back  and  one  on  his  stomach. 


Indian  Dogs  After  our  Turkeys 


I  forgot  to  tell  you  we  always  raised  turkeys.  But  we  still  had  bobcats,  link  cats,  and  coyotes 
to  contend  with.  We  had  traps  set  to  catch  them,  but  the  Indian  dogs  were  the  worst.  Each  family 
had  from  eight  to  ten  starving  dogs.  One  day  Charley  and  Frank  were  up  on  the  Billy  Crismon 
place.  They  were  just  ready  to  come  home  when  about  twenty  dogs  come  chasing  a  jackrabbit 
right  towards  them.  Frank  stepped  out  toward  it;  it  turned  and  come  down  through  the  field  where 
the  turkeys  were  on  the  home  place.  Charley  told  Frank,  “You  have  done  it  now.  They  will  be 
right  down  in  my  turkeys’’.  They  hurriedly  hitched  one  team  to  the  wagon  and  came  home.  Before 
they  got  here  they  could  see  every  dog  had  a  turkey.  They  took  the  guns  and  went  after  them. 
They  only  got  two.  What  was  left  of  the  turkeys  they  cut  in  small  pieces,  put  strychnine  on  it, 
and  strung  it  out.  The  Indians  have  never  had  as  many  dogs  since. 

A  couple  days  later  they  were  out  working  in  the  field.  An  old  Indian  came  where  they  were. 
He  said  somebody  had  killed  all  their  dogs.  He  had  a  little  white  rock  in  his  hand.  He  couldn’t 
talk  English,  but  he  picked  at  the  rock  to  show  that  somebody  had  poisoned  their  dogs.  But,  of 
course,  we  didn’t  understand  him. 
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Ella  Jeanne  Biggs  Dorsett 
Our  first  grandchild  Ella  Jeanne  was 
not  able  to  be  with  us  when  we 
celebrated  our  50th  Wedding  Anniversary. 


Ella  Jeanne  with  her  husband  and 
children.  Jerry,  Ella  Jeanne, 
Katholyn  Joyce,  Lynda  Rae, 
Nicole  Michele,  and  Anita  Jo  Dorsett. 


Charles  Ivan  Cook,  1961. 
Our  granddaughter,  Carole  Irene 
Crismon  Cook’s  baby  boy. 


Our  Grandchildren 

We  have  thirteen  grandchildren.  Charles  and  Gussie  had  one  —  Freddie.  Zula  and  Fred  had 
four  —  Ella  J  eanne,  Harold,  J  ohnnie,  and  Donald.  Virgil  and  Helen  had  five  —  Carole,  Clarence, 
Joyce,  Elaine,  and  Charley.  Leon  and  Glenna  had  three  —  Ronald,  Charlene,  and  Irene.  Albert 
didn’t  marry.  We  also  have  five  great-grandchildren.  Ella  Jeanne  married  Jerry  Dorsett.  They 
have  four  little  girls  —  Lynda,  Kathy,  Anita  Jo,  and  Michele.  Carole  married  Ivan  Cook.  They 
have  a  little  boy  Charlie. 
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Our  family  at  Virgil’s  home  August  25,  1955.  Virgil  Albert  Leon  Zula  Charley  Irene 


Our  50th  Wedding  Anniversary  August  25,  1955- 
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Well,  here  we  are  fifty-six  years  of  married  life  —  fifty-six  short  years.  You  might  think  it 
was  rough,  but  we  would  like  to  live  it  over  again.  Our  worry  now  is  which  one  is  going  to  be 
left  alone. 

We  have  seen  many  changes  and  we  know  you  will  see  many  more. 
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